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Smarter technology for a Smarter Planet: 

Can the boundaries of a 
business be defined by its 
people instead of its walls? 

Businesses like nice solid walls, both the physical and the fire variety. 

But on a smaller, flatter, smarter planet, we increasingly find ourselves 
working with people far outside those walls: partners, suppliers, 
customers and remote employees. Instead of protecting, those nice 
solid walls stand in the way of how people want to work. 

IBM is incorporating new tools like social software, wikis, blogs and 
presence awareness throughout its entire collaboration portfolio to help 
people in companies reach beyond their walls. The next challenge is to 
give people the tools they need anytime and anywhere they need them, 
not when their tech department has time to set them up. 

That’s why IBM is offering a new way of accessing its collaboration and 
social networking tools: through the cloud. To the individual, cloud-based 
tools like LotusLive™ let people work securely with whomever they want 
to, regardless of what side of the firewall they find themselves on. To the 
organization, these collaboration tools enhance the productivity of its 
employees without the cost and complexity of building and managing 
any additional infrastructure, giving them a seamless extension of their 
capabilities. And it’s all backed by the legendary security that companies 
expect from IBM. So organizations don’t have to tear down their walls 
to reach beyond them. 

A smarter business needs smarter software, systems and services. 

Let’s build a smarter planet, ibm.com/collaborate 
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Gone 

In the age of cell phones, databases, GPS, and social networks, you can never really 
disappear. The story of a young father who seemed to have it all—until he faked his death. 
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Scott Mackinlay Hahn and Rogan, cofounders of Loomstate, believe in 
a straightforward approach to design and life. We sat down with them to 
learn about honing your personal style and social responsibility. 

We believe in the new American 
dream - the right of everyone to choose 

a better quality of life. We’re doing our ,'^Bk I T* 

part by being responsible about our JK* 

business practices, primarily by using jjk 

organically grown cotton. Wit A m 

Choosing organic supports a ^ 

balance in nature, and championing Jr * 

clean and fertile soil contributes M 

Quality and value are integrar ^^ ^^ w lB || \ 

cornerstones of a beautiful, ^ r iX f»I 

thoughtful, head-turning wardrobe. ^ 1 

Reward good craftsmanship iBpMBPP 

and take responsibility for the materials . ***' 

and objects in your life by under- ife. / 

standing the true costs of what you v 

buy. From a dress to a pair of jeans **$; " ^ ...>•* 

to a table, be informed about an ' l. pjf| 1 

In everything we do, we should f \ PK; | 

have compassion for other people | | 
in the world. Tread lightly, and 
leave the earth more beautiful 


Scott Mackinlay Hahn (left) and 


Scott Mackinlay Hahn arid Rogan are supporters of the Council of Fashion Designers of America. 
For more information, visit www.cfda.com. 
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It’s your money, not ours. 

We believe banking took a wrong turn somewhere 
with fees and penalties. That’s why we offer rates 
that are consistently among the most competitive 
in the country, we never hide behind fine print, and 
we give you 24/7 access to a real human. Why? 

It’s just the right thing to do. 

oily 

Straightforward. 


877-247-ALLY I allybank.com 
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SELF-WINDING MECHANICAL TIMEPIECES 



An automatic watch combines centuries of 
mechanical timekeeping technology with a complex 
self-winding system to create a superbly accurate 
time machine, running seamlessly with no need for 
batteries or electricity. 


With over 100 precisely calibrated working parts, 
including 21 jewel bearings, energy is transferred 
from the coiled mainspring to the balance wheel, 
marking each second. And the distinctive skeleton dial 
and transparent caseback let you view 


Simply wind the watch, 
of the automatic mechanism capture 
generated with each move of your wrist, and time 
set in motion. 
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CRANKY READERS 



It’s good to know we're not the only math geeks around. Many readers of the July issue 
report that they, too, are Living by Numbers—tracking their personal stats in pursuit of bet¬ 
ter health. “Couldn't agree more about the motivation factor in recording stuff like this,” 
wrote one online commenter, who lost 25 pounds after building a Web site to track his 
weight, food intake, sleep, and so forth. “Being confronted by your progress either gives 
you a mental boost from how well you have done or a kick up the backside to put more effort 
in.” If only our appetite for data could somehow lower our health-insurance premiums... 



■ ... don’t track personal 
metrics for fear of 
Big Brother 

■ ... won’t Friend anyone 
for fear of Facebook’s 
privacy policy 

■ ... complained that Chris 
Anderson's book isn’t 
(always) Free 

■ ... tried to improve on 
our beer story by show¬ 
ing off their vast knowl¬ 
edge of brewing science 

■ ... objected to ads for 
cigarettes 

■ ... didn’t realize that the 
piece on the Singularity 
University was a satire 


WRITE YOUR OWN 

We call it the jingo—the 
short, often imperative 
phrase that appears on 
every cover and serves as 
a slogan for the issue. For 
the July cover, the office 
brainstorm yielded these 
candidates: Be Counted, 
Take a Number, Make It 
Count, Data-Driven, and 
Get Sum. The winner, from 
story editor Jon Eilenberg, 
was Counter Culture. Think 
you can best the jingo on 
this month’s cover? Send 
suggestions to rants@ 
wired.com. We’ll print our 
favorite in November. 


editorial correspondence rants@wired.com 


Number Crunchers 

I have heart disease and have been 
working with Nike+foralmosta 
year (“Living by Numbers,” issue 
17.07).To gofrom running outside 
on a sunny day to having to run on 
a treadmill for safety made work¬ 
ing out a hell of a lot less interesting. 
It’s hard to keep up the discipline 
to work out, but tracking my stats 
gives me a goal to shootfor. Nike 
and Apple have helped 
me stay alive. 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com by 

MFAULKNE 


People who are really “living by 
numbers” are type 1 diabetics, 
who struggle every day to keep 
their blood glucose in range 
with carbohydrate counts, insu¬ 
lin doses, and exercise. Given 
the rapid development of con¬ 
tinuous glucose monitors, per¬ 
haps Nike and Apple could team 
up with Medtronic to develop a 
hardware/software/social net¬ 
working system similarto Nike+ 
but for diabetics. 

Edward Aboufadel 

Ada, Michigan 


I think I prefer the old- 
fashioned philosophical 
meaning of “know thyself.” 
Personally, I fear that data- 
tracking of this level will lead 
to a Gattaca- type state. 
Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired, com by 
HIMURA_KENSHIN 

I wish Nike and Apple would 
open their APIs so that more 
free tools could be built around 
the Nike+ technology. 
Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com by 
TATARE99 


Just Prove It 

With all due respeetto Carl 
Sagan, the assertion that 
extraordinary claims require 
extraordinary proof is among the 
most unscientific statements I 
have ever heard (“Origin of Spe¬ 
cies,” issue 17.07). It flies in the 
face of the scientific method by 
implying thatthere are different 
levels of proof depending on how 
likely the scientific community 
thinks the proposition at hand to 
be. Eitheryou can prove some¬ 
thing oryou can’t. 

Greg Hokanson 

Rochester, Minnesota 
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LINCOLN.COM 





355 hp EcoBoost™ VB, with new twin-turbo direct-injection technology, delivers 
30% more hp, less CQ 2 emissions, and higher fuel efficiency than MKS AWD 3.7L VB.* 



INTRODUCING THE NEW 

2010 LINCOLN MKS 

with available 


Horsepower achieved with premium fuel. Faster than MKS AWD 3.7L V6 based on 0-60 mph times. 

EPA-estimated 17 city/25 hwy mpg, EcoBoost™ AWD. Optional features shown. 









HOW’D HE DO THAT? 


To create the image on page 79 of the July issue, 

German artist Julius Popp shone a light through 
a waterfall set up in his Leipzig studio. “It works 
like a bubblejet printer,” he says of the installa¬ 
tion, called bit.fall. “The 320 nozzles emi 
drops timed to produce an image.” See? 


editorial correspondence rants@wired.com 



WIRED IN 
TRANSLATION 

This year wired 
launched editions in 
England and Italy. 
The magazines write 
and edit their own 
stories, but they also 
sometimes run some 
pieces that originally 
appeared in the US 
edition. Here’s a look 
at the design treat¬ 
ment each magazine 
gave two recent 
features: 



“A Formula for Disaster” 



wired UK wired Italia 



wired UK wired Italia 





The Cost of Free 

I like attitudes that buck con¬ 
ventional wisdom, so “Waste 
Is Good” (issue 17.07) appealed 
to my rebellious soul. However, 

I took issue with one of Chris 
Anderson’s points—“nature 
wastes life.” When a dandelion 
lets go of those innumerable 
seeds, the majority may be 
wasted from the point of view 
of the dandelion, but for a wide 
range of creatures, from birds 
to decomposition organisms, 
those seeds constitute food. 
There is no such thing as 
waste in the closed system 
of nature. The analogy may or 
may not be relevantto Ander¬ 
son’s general thesis, but it’s 
important to the birds. 

Violet Snow 

Tea neck, New Jersey 

One small point: Anderson 
makes YouTube and Hulu out 
to be free. But I’ve never got¬ 
ten “free” content on the Inter¬ 
net. Inthe pastlOyears I’ve 
spent about $7,000 for Internet 
access. That’s a boatload 
of cash to pay for free, don’t 
you think? 

Excerpted from a comment 

posted on Wired.com by 

UBERFU 


CIO of the USA 

Opening the government’s data 
vaults is a great idea (“And Data 
for All,” issuel7.07). Butthere 
will always be some secret gov¬ 
ernment data, and none of us 
should entertain hopes to the 
contrary. I nevertheless love the 
idea of openness cutting down 
on bureaucracy and, by exten¬ 
sion, wasted tax dollars. 
Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com by 
DEREKRIS 



Putting all federal information 
online is brilliant. It will save the 
government millions of dollars 
because we will no longer need 
a bureaucracy designed to deal 
with Freedom of Information 
Act requests. Plus, whenever 
someone asks for information, 
bureaucrats will be able to say, 
“Look for it online”—they won’t 
even have to admitthatthe 
requested information exists. 
They can just tell people up 
frontthatthe Web site contains 
everything. If something you 
want isn’t listed, then you have 
to presume that it’s either clas¬ 
sified or it doesn’t exist. 
Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired, com by 
SCABBYKNEE 


.1 

AboutFacebook 

Theyoung MarkZuckerberg 
appears to be a cocky kid with 
a good idea who lost sight of real¬ 
ity (“The Great Wall of Facebook,” 
issue 17.07). Will Facebook’s 
search results be comprehen¬ 
sive and relevantto my location? 

I don’t think so. I will be using 
Google for sometime. 

Michael Oakley 
Gatineau, Quebec 

Facebook’s changes to its 
privacy settings killed my affec¬ 
tion for the company. I respect 
Facebook’s right to change 
the terms—it’s a free service, 
after all—but it’s revoking one 
of things I valued most about 
it and in the process ensur¬ 
ing that I trust it less. I’m sure 
that’s exactly what its advertis¬ 
ers want—users who are less 
engaged and visit less 
frequently. 

Yvonne Jones 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Facebook users should realize 
thatto become profitable, the 
company will have to monetize 
all of that traffic in some way. 
That will most likely mean there 
will be eyeballs looking atallthe 
personal data that users post. 
Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com by 
GGANNON 
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RE: PACKING IT IN (DESIGN, ISSUE 17.07) 


PERHAPS EDGARBURCHARD 
SHOULD HAVE CALLED HIS INNOVATIVE 
PACKING NOODLE "PACKARONI.” 

Robert E. Walters, Wurtsboro, New York 



editorial correspondence rants@wired.com 



THE EXPLODING 
FRESH MAKER 



Our June “How to ...” 
section featured a 
recipe that combined 
Mentos candy and 
Diet Coke to create 
an exploding cocktail. 
Not everyone who 
tried it achieved supe¬ 
rior results. So WIRED 
chemist-mixologists 
Daniel Dumas and 
Sabrina Crawford 
hit the local bodega 
for supplies and 
commandeered the 
kitchen to investigate. 
Several disgusting 
concoctions later, 
they discovered a 
foolproof formula. 
Freeze each Mentos in 
a barely filled ice cube 
tray, so the top of the 
candy sits above the 
water line. Fill a tall 
glass with warm Diet 
Coke and cheap rum 
and drop in the cubes 
of iced Mentos. Serve 
to your, uh, friend and 
back away—the drink 
will overflow in a few 
seconds. 



Arr, Algebra! 

Great piece on the economics 
of piracy—loved the concept, 
graphics, and data sources 
(“Cutthroat Capitalism,” issue 
17.07). Most of the equations 
were enlightening, but I did find 
one that doesn’t work alge¬ 
braically. In the section called 
“Pirate’s Math: When to Attack,” 
the “summation” of attack- 
er'sterms should be multi¬ 
plied by Naval Response Time, 
not divided. Usingthe equa¬ 
tion as published, a swift naval 
response would increase the 
likelihood of success, when of 
course the inverse is true. 
Michael Brininstool 
La Jolla, California 

Container ships lack armed 
personnel or guns because they 
must dock in ports that prohibit 
carrying weapons. 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com by 
G4M3TH30RY 

Free at Last 

In “10 Best Prison Breaks,” 
(Start, issue 17.07), you forgot 
Vassilis Paleokostas, the Hel¬ 
lenic Robin Hood. He was sen¬ 
tenced to 25 years for robbery 
and escaped on a hijacked heli¬ 
copter. He was recaptured — 
and escaped last February on 
another helicopter. It’s like 
something out of Ian Fleming. 
Leonid Boukas 
Memphis, Tennessee 


What about Sobibor? About 300 
Jewish prisoners escaped in 
October1943. 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired, com by 
LIMEY6 

Mussolini’s prison escape was 
pretty cool, even if Mussolini 
wasn’t. 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com by 

THEOOB 

Catching Heat 

“Datastream: Self-IgnitionTem- 
peratures” (Start, issue 17.07) 
gives the burning temperature 
for paper as 572 degrees Fahren¬ 
heit. One of my favorite books is 
Fahrenheit451. 1 guess Ray Brad¬ 
bury was wrong aboutthe tem¬ 
perature at which books catch 
fire. You’d think, in a bookthatis 
so against information suppres¬ 
sion, he would at least take the 
time to get the facts right. 

Sam Wolk 

Beverly Hills, California 

One of the great things about lit¬ 
erature is that it teaches us to 
avoid absolutes. Thetempera- 
ture at which something catches 
fire, for example, depends on the 
ignition method: A piloted ignition 
temperature is the temperature 
at which an object burns when a 
flame (a match, a Survivor torch) 
touches it. A self-ignition temper¬ 
ature is the temperature at which 
an object begins to burn when 
exposed to heat. We consulted 
Nicholas Dembsey, associate 
professor of fire protection engi¬ 
neering at Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, who said that a reason¬ 
able ' average' value ignition tem¬ 
perature for paper (depending 
on the composition of the sheets 
in question of course) would be 
300 degrees Celsius—or 572 
degrees Fahrenheit. Dembsey 
says the figure Bradbury used is 
correct as well, though it's at the 
low end of the range. 



Singularly Satirical 

Wow! Ray Kurzweil really must 
be doing some amazing things 
to receive this kind of treatment 
(“Know Your Future,” Start, 
issue 17.07). Why does soci¬ 
ety always rip on the pioneers 
until they’re dead, and then they 
become great men? Ray Kurz¬ 
weil is a great man now\ Treat 
him as such. 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com by 

AXERXES 

Fertile Minds 

It will be too bad if in the year 
2029 contraception is still being 
marketed as a woman’s respon¬ 
sibility (“Found: Birth Control 
From the Future,” issue 17.07). 
Hopefully by then there will be 
more options available for men 
(and more non-pharmaceutical 
options in general). 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired, com by 
MISTERDRUMMACHINE 

UNDO 

Production design for the 
17.08 cover shoot should have 
been credited to Edward Murphy 
and Chris Gaskill for Art Works 
Hollywood. 
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REVENGE OF THE NERDS 

If we want to reform 
education, we have to 
make it cool to be a geek. 




I arlier this year in 
midtown Manhattan, a local 
venture capital firm staged a 
daylong conference on school 
reform. Authors, professors, 
financiers, and entrepreneurs 
took over the French Insti¬ 
tute's skylighted penthouse 
and earnestly discussed how 
embracing "digital culture" 
—from deploying videogame- 
style rewards to encouraging 
kids to develop online repu¬ 
tations—could completely 
transform education. Outsid¬ 
ers were invited to participate 
via Twitter, and their ideas were 
projected on the wall. It was 
a high-minded, tech-centric 
affair—until Alex Grodd 
brought it back to earth. 

Although Grodd now runs a 
site that lets educators share 
lesson plans, he started out 
teaching at inner-city middle 
schools in Atlanta and Boston. 
The businesspeople in the room 
represented a world in which 
innovation requires disruption. 
But Grodd knew their ideas ► 


illustration by Todd St. John 









►would test poorly with real disrupters: kids 
in a classroom. "The driving force in the life 
of a child, starting much earlier than it used 
to be, is to be cool, to fit in,” Grodd told the 
group. "And pretty universally, it's cool to 
rebel.” In other words, prepare for you and 
your netbook to be jeered out of the room. 
"The best schools,” Grodd told me later, 
"are able to make learning cool, so the cool 
kids are the ones who get As. That's an art.” 

It's an art that has, for the most part, been 
lost on educators. The notion itself seems 
incredibly daunting—until you look at one 
maligned subculture in which the smart¬ 
est members are also the most popular: 
the geeks. If you want to reform schools, 
you've got to make them geekier. 

"Geeks get things done. They're possessed. 
They can't help themselves,” says Larry 
Rosenstock, founding principal of eight char¬ 
ter schools in San Diego County collectively 
called High Tech High. He has come up with 
a curriculum that forces kids to embrace 
their inner geek by pushing them to cre¬ 
ate. The walls, desks, and ceilings of his 
classrooms teem with projects, from field 
guides on local wildlife to human-powered 
submarines. (A High Tech High art proj¬ 
ect called Calculicious, based 
entirely on math principles, 
now hangs in the San Diego air¬ 
port.) The students all work in 



ST 


small groups as a way to foster shared enthu¬ 
siasm: Get two kids excited about something 
and it's harder for a third to poke fun at them. 

But more important, Rosenstock keeps 
the students surrounded by adults. There 
are no teachers' bathrooms or lounges. Par¬ 
ents roam the halls. And the students are 
required to present their work to 
outsiders. This, it turns out, is the 
key to geekifying education. "A big 
chunk of the school experience is 
having them hang out with the 
adults they could imagine becom¬ 
ing,” says private-equity manager 
Tom Vander Ark, former head of 
education investments for the Bill 
& Melinda Gates Foundation and a 
onetime school superintendent. "A 
big high school has a youth-owned 
culture. You've got to break that.” 

The result: One hundred per¬ 
cent of High Tech graduates get into col¬ 
lege. Nationally, the college attendance rate 
for High Tech High's demographic—half 
are eligible for free lunch, and even fewer 
have parents who attended college—is about 
55 percent. Yet all High Tech students take 
advanced math and science classes, and 
many of them end up at univer¬ 
sities like MIT and Stanford. 

Back on the East Coast, in one 
of Boston's toughest neighbor¬ 


“Abig 
school 
has a 
youth- 
owned 
culture. 
You’ve got 
to break 
that.” 


hoods, Roxbury Prep (where Grodd once 
taught) uses a similar formula. Almost 
80 percent of its eighth graders—nearly 
all of whom come from families earning 
less than $28,000 a year—go to college. 
Their teachers work nonstop to stamp out 
youth culture: Kids eat lunch in the class¬ 
room, they're not allowed to talk 
in the halls, and they're disci¬ 
plined for using the word nerd. 
But it's about the nerdiest school 
you can imagine; every week, the 
faculty awards one child a "spirit 
stick”—a bedpost painted a rain¬ 
bow of colors—for good grades. 

In the public school I attended, 
that would be a homing beacon 
for a beating: "There's the nerd 
with the stick. Jump him!” But in 
geeked-out schools, that wouldn't 
happen—because everyone would 
be a nerd. At the final spirit-stick ceremony 
last year, 220 kids erupted in applause as 
a teacher read aloud the 14-year-old hon- 
oree's thesis. It started by calling America an 
"unfair and superficial nation.” Hey, kids are 
going to rebel; better to have them cheered 
for doing it with contentious ideas. 
//////////////^^ 

Senior writer daniel roth (daniel_roth 
@wired.com) wrote about innovation in the 
wake of the financial crisis in issue 17.07. 




American Vice Geographers plot the 7 deadly sins. 


We’re gluttonsfor infograph¬ 
ics, and a team at Kansas State 
just served up a feast: maps 
of sin created by plotting per- 
capita stats on things like theft 
(envy) and STDs (lust). Christian 
clergy, likely noting the Bible 
Belt’s status as Wrath Central, 
question the "science.” Valid 
point—or maybe it’s just the 
pride talking. —Kristina Shevory 



Average income compared 
with number of people living 
below the poverty line. 



Total thefts (robbery, burglary, 
larceny, and grand theft auto) 
per capita. 


I* 


SLOTH 


* $ 
$ 


Expenditures on art, enter¬ 
tainment, and recreation 
compared with employment. 


m 

GLUTTONY 

Number of fast-food 
restaurants per capita. 


SAINTLY ■■ 



LUST 

Number of STD cases reported 
per capita. 



Number of violent crimes 
(murder, assault, and rape) 
per capita. 



Aggregate of the other six 
offenses—because pride is the 
root of all sin. 
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Fly Me to the 
Moon 


A PAPER-PLANE MASTER SETS 
HIS SIGHTS ON SPACE. 




T 

akuo Toda’s signature paper 
airplane is no ordinary bit 
of origami. After launch 
on April 11, the snub-nosed 
craft wafted so high into 
the rafters of the vast Fukuyama Big Rose Hall 
in Hiroshima, Japan, that the camera operator 
recording the flight lost sight of it for a couple of 
seconds. The clock kept ticking. Finally, 27.9 sec¬ 
onds after it left Toda’s hand, the fittingly named 
Sky King drifted to the ground, ending a flight 
0.3 seconds longer than the previous world record 
for a paper plane. Toda, 53, is president of a com- 


Toda says. He has developed 
700 designs, written a dozen 
books on the subject, and 
created a museum of paper 
gliders. «1 Toda continues 
to try to top his record: He 
says he achieved a 35-second 
flight in a recent practice 
run. Eventually, he plans 
to go transatmospheric. 

“My dream is to have one of 
my planes thrown to Earth 
from outer space,” he says. 
The Japanese space agency, 
JAXA, is actually testing 
the idea, using special heat- 
resistant paper, another of 
Toda’s plane designs, and 


FOLD YOUR OWN 
SKY KING PLANE 

It's (relatively) simple to 
re-create the paper plane that 
set the flight-duration record. 
Use a letter-size sheet. 



pany called Castem that builds metal parts to a Mach 7 wind tunnel. This 

order. But he has also dedicated his life to build- could have many practical 

ing innovative paper aircraft. “Since I was about applications, such as, er... 

4 years old. I’ve been able to make really good we’ll get back to you on that, 

paper planes and commit the steps to memory,” —brian ashcraft 




PUSH UP AND IN ... SO IT’S LIKE THIS. 



FOLD FLAP DOWN. FOLD ONE HALF 
OVER EACH SIDE. 



CRIMP UPWARD. 
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Is it a TV? 

When your eyes can follow a rocket car test run 
and still notice a paint scratch on the rear fin, it 
must be the LG 240Hz TV. The one that delivers 
your need for speed with a crystal clear picture 
- so you'll never miss a second of the action. 


Or something better? 
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Regreening Galapagos 

TOURISM IN A UNIQUE ECOSYSTEM CAN BE MESSY. 
HERE’S HOW ECUADOR IS CLEANING UP. 


The islands that inspired Charles Darwin's theory of evolution are being loved to death. Every year, 
more than 140,000 tourists descend on the isolated archipelago to ogle its cactus-studded scenery 
and bizarre wildlife. And amid the blue-footed boobies and giant tortoises sits a handful of towns 
whose population has tripled to nearly 30,000 in the past two decades. To support all those people, 
10 million gallons of diesel fuel and gasoline are shipped to the Galapagos annually, a fifth of which is 
used just to generate electricity, f Regular tanker traffic in one of Earth's most fragile ecosystems is a 
disaster waiting to happen (just ask an Alaskan), so the Ecuadoran government is trying to go green. 
Naturally, the remote location involves challenges, but several projects to cut fuel use and boost pro¬ 
tections are up and running, with more in the works. After all, evolution takes time. — Julian smith 



FUEL-HANDLING 

FACILITY 

BALTRA 

Formerly a mess of 
rusting tanks, this 
facility on the island 
of Baltra is nowone of 
the safest fuel depots 
inthe Americas.The 
$20 million rebuild, 
completed in 2004, 
increased capacity 
and installed com¬ 
puterized sensors to 
monitor fuel levels 
and tank conditions. 



WIND POWER 
PROJECT 

SAN CRISTdBAL 

Three windturbines 
erected here, on 
the second-most- 
populous island, in 
2007 should meet 
half of San Cristobal’s 
total power needs 
this year (and up to 
90 percent when 
the wind is high). 
Asimilarsystem is 
planned for Santa 
Cruz island next year. 



SOLAR-HYBRID 

MICROGRID 

FLOREANA 

In 2004, the barely 
functioning electri¬ 
cal grid on this small 
island was reinforced 
with a solararray and 
rechargeable batter¬ 
ies to keepthe lights 
on. A new subsystem 
building doubles as a 
meeting hall and the 
island’s first visitor 
center. Coming soon: 
biodiesel generators. 



ISLA BALTRA 
AIRPORT 

BALTRA 

The Galapagos’ main 
airport is getting a 
makeover. When it’s 
finished in 2011, the 
facility will have solar 
panels to meet a quar¬ 
ter of its power needs, 
a concrete runway 
that contributes less 
to heat-island effects 
than asphalt, and a 
terminal that captures 
the breeze for cooling. 







DRTRSTRERM X US GOUERNMENT DEBT IN 2008 DOLLARS (BILLIONS) 1800: $1 // 1825: $2 // 1850: $2 
1875: $44 // 1900: $55 // 1925: $253 // 1950: $2,298 // 1975: $2,133 // 2000: $7,093 // 2009 1 PROJECTED) : $12,887 


3 Smart 

Things 

About 

Hyperbaric 

Chambers 


I They can take you 
“down” to 164 feet. 

When scuba divers 
ascend too fast, nitro¬ 
gen and other inert 
gases accumulated in 
their blood and tis¬ 
sues (from breathing 
compressed air) can 
form bubbles, causing 
“the bends”—any¬ 
thing from joint pain 
to paralysis. Hyper¬ 
baric chambers 
re-create the under¬ 
water pressure so 
that the body reab¬ 
sorbs the bubbles; the 
excess gas can then be 
exhaled as the pres¬ 
sure inside the cham¬ 
ber is slowly reduced. 

2 They might help 
autistic kids. 

A new study sug¬ 
gests that hyperbaric 
treatment improves 
language, eye contact, 
and social interac¬ 
tion. The authors 
think that it works 
by reducing brain 
inflammation and 
boosting blood flow. 

3 They’re popular 
with the pros. 
Yankees pitcher 
Brian Bruney traveled 
with one this season. 
Bills receiver Terrell 
Owens keeps one at 
home. And UFC fighter 
Rich Franklin sleeps 
in one. The higher air 
pressure in the cham¬ 
ber allows more oxy¬ 
gen to dissolve into 
the blood, which some 
athletes believe helps 
them recover faster. 

— SASCHA ZUGER 
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Cosmetically, A 
thisisaddedto 
sausage because j 
it combines with . 4 
myoglobin in ani- 
mal muscle to keep 4 
it from turning gray. *4 
Antibiotically, it 1 
inhibits botulism. I 
Toxicologically, 

6 grams of the | 
stuff—roughly the 
equivalent of 1,400 
Slim Jims—can 
kill you. So go easy 
there, champ. 

— PATRICK DIJUSTO 


Hydrolysis, in this 
instance, breaks 
larger soy protein . 
molecules into their 
constituent amino 
acids, such as glu¬ 
tamic acid. Typi¬ 
cally, the process . 
also results in 
glutamic acid salt 
—also known as 
monosodium gluta¬ 
mate, a familiar 
flavor enhancer. 


Serves as food 
for the lactic acid 
starter culture. 
Slim Jim: It’s alive! 


It’s real meat, all 
right. But it ain’t 
Kobe. The US 
Department of Agri¬ 
culture catego¬ 
rizes beef into eighX 
grades of quality. 
The bottom three- 
utility, cutter, 
and canner—are 
typically used in 
processed foods 
and come from older 
steers with partially 
ossified vertebrae, 
tougher tissue, and. 
generally less rea¬ 
son to live. ConAgra 
wasn’t exactly forthr 
coming on what’s 
inside Slim Jim. 


Slim Jim is made 
by ConAgra, and if 
there are two things 
ConAgra has a lot of, 
it’s corn and wheat. 


Did you imagines 
' conveyor belt carry¬ 
ing live chickens into 
a giant machine, set 
to the classic car- 
' toon theme “Power¬ 
house”? You’re 
right! Well, maybe 
not about the music. 
Poultry scraps are 
pressed mechani¬ 
cally through a sieve 
that extrudes the 
meat as a bright pink 
paste and leaves the 
bones behind (most 
of the time). 


Salt binds the water 
molecules in meat, 
leaving little H 2 0 
available for micro¬ 
bial activity—and 
thereby prevent¬ 
ing spoilage. One 
Slim Jim gives you 
more than one-sixth 
of the sodium your . 
body needs in a day.! 


Although Con Agra 
refers to Slim Jim 
as a meat stick , 
(yum), it has a lot 
in common with 
old-fashioned fer¬ 
mented sausages 
like salami and pep- 
peroni.They all use 
bacteria and sugar 
to produce lactic 
acid, which lowers 
the pH of the sau¬ 
sage to around 5.0, 
firming up the meat 
and hopefully killing 
all harmful bacteria. 


WHAT'S INSIDE 


Tim Morris 
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environment too 
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3rdGeneration 
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How to... I 


Blade-slinging is the only art that’ll earn you the 
respect of circus folk and Navy SEALs alike. But hitting a target from 12 feet away isn’t that 
hard, according to Rick Lemberg, a VP at consulting firm SQLStream who happens 
to be a two-time world champion knife-thrower. Here’s how to stick it. —Bryan Gardiner 




Sync Your 
Life With 
Dropbox 

Sure, Mac users can 
buy MobileMe ($99 
per year) to stay orga¬ 
nized across multiple 
machines. But Web- 
based service Drop- 
box can deliver the 
mobile you for free. 
Here's how to use it to 
sync your iCal data on 
two computers. 

1. Download and install 
the Dropbox app, then 
open your Mac's Termi¬ 
nal utility. Enter mv -/ 
Library/Calendars/-/ 
Dropbox /to move your 
iCal files to Dropbox. 

2. On a new line, type 
In -s -/Dropbox/ 
Calendars/ -/Library 
/Calendars to redirect 
your Mac to Dropbox 
whenever it tries 

to access iCal data. 

3. Delete the Calen¬ 
dars file from the User 
Library on your sec¬ 
ond Mac. Open Termi¬ 
nal and reenter the 
code from step 2. 
You've essentially 
built an Ethernet 


1. The projectile 

Start with a 12-inch 
sport knife (basically a 
flattened metal spike). 
You want an ounce- 
per-inch heft and a 
sharp point but dull 
edges—depending on 
your distance, you may 
need to grip the blade. 


2. The target 

Two words: flat sur¬ 
face. Whether you’re 
aiming for layers of 
plywood or cardboard 
or a bale of hay, if 
that foot-long blade 
hits an angle, it could 
come ricocheting 
back at you. 


3. The grip 

From 12 feet, you’ll 
throw a full-spin rota¬ 
tion. Grab the knife 
by the handle, as you 
would a hammer, but 
keep your thumb along 
the top edge for sta¬ 
bility and to prevent 
over-rotation. 


4.The toss 

Envision the knife 
sticking. Then, with 
your shoulders square, 
start above your head 
and release with your 
arm extended toward 
the target. Never snap 
your wrist; the knife 
will spin on its own. 



LEARN HOW TO DO MORE AT HOWTO.WIRED.COM 


cable in the cloud, 
linking the two Macs. 

— MAREN JINNETT 





A SUPER B A L Remember those impossibly bouncy, 25-cent wonders that 
could conceivably take out an eye? Bob Lazar, CEO of United 
Nuclear Scientific Supplies, offers these steps to making your own unruly orb: In a glass jar, com¬ 
bine 20 ml of sodium silicate solution (aka liquid glass, available from online stores like Science 
Stuff ) with 5 ml of ethyl alcohol and stir with a popsicle stick. The ethyl groups replace oxygen in 
the silicate ion chains, creating a solid but crumbly silicone polymer. Put on plastic gloves and 
roll the stuff between your palms for 2 minutes to form a smooth ball, adding a few drops of water 
as necessary to help it bind. Now chuck it against the wall as hard as you can—and duck. — m.j. 
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illustrations by Jason Lee 





















































































ON THE HOUSE 

EDWARD BURNS BRINGS BOTTLE SERVICE HOME 




EDWARD BURNS CORDIALLY INVITES YOU TO AN EVENING OF 


COCKTAILS ON THE TERRACE 


SATURDAY EVENING AT 8PM 

























Special Advertising Section 


ON THE TERRACE 
WITH EDWARD BURNS 

FILMMAKER AND ACTOR EDWARD 
BURNS ENJOYS GETTING TOGETHER 
WITH FRIENDS, OLD AND NEW IN 
NEW YORK’S SOUTHAMPTON. HERE HE 
SHARES A FEW OF HIS ENTERTAINING 
PRINCIPLES THAT MAKE EVERYDAY 
OCCASIONS EXTRA-SPECIAL. 

THE GUEST LIST 
The secret to a great soiree lies in the 
guest list. “I hang out with so many 
different groups of people,” Edward says. 
“It’s great when these worlds mingle and 
my friends become friends.” 


THE MUSIC 

Play to your guests, and let the party 
unfold naturally. “When I have friends 
over who have families. I’ll play a more 
chilled out singer-songwriter mix. But 
when the last of my single friends arrive, 
the alternative and classic rock go on.” 

THE FOOD 

Keep things simple so you’re able to 
enjoy your own party. Paying attention 
to location comes into play, too. “If I’m 
entertaining at the beach, my specialty 
is Long Island fluke, caught right out of 
the water,” Edward says. 


THE POUR 

Simple cocktails are an easy way for 
a host to make a great impression. 
Edward serves GREY GOOSE Le Citron 
flavored vodka over ice, with a splash 
of soda and a squeeze of lime. “There is 
a confidence in simplicity,” Edward says, 
“which is something I find very refreshing.” 



VISIT GREYGOOSE.COM TO LEARN HOW 
TO MAKE MORE SIMPLE COCKTAILS. 







Furniture by Richard Schultz Design at richardschultz.com/dealers. 



**The perfect evening is one that reminds you that 
you don’t need to leave home to have a good time.** 

— Edward Burns 















©2009 GREY GOOSE AND GREY GOOSE AND DESIGN ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS AND THE FLYING GOOSE DEVICE IS A TRADEMARK. IMPORTED BY GREY GOOSE IMPORTING COMPANY. MIAMI. FL. FLAVORED VODKAS EACH 40% ALC. BY VOL.—DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. 



LE CITRON 



CHILL GLASSES UNTIL FROSTED. Serve neat. GREY GOOSE® Le Citron 
lemon-flavored vodka has been carefully crafted with lemons of Menton, France, 
creating a distinct balance of freshness and natural lemon essence in every pour. 
The result is a subtle, seductive taste, best appreciated as is. 



GREYGOOSE.COM 


Sip Responsibly. 
















FISH 

WINCH 

WHAT IT IS 

SHIMANO TIAGRA REEL WITH 
ELEC-TRA-MATE 1380-GH DRIVE 

WHAT'IT’S used for 

PLUCKING LARGE FISH 
FROM THE SEA 


TOOL 


it takeSoHore than elbow grease to ply the ocean depths for big game. Com- 
mercjaf deep-drop fishing requires using 10- to 20-pound weights to sink the 
bait' and keep it stationary in strong currents, and each line suspends multiple 
hooks that can each snare 100-pound fish. Instead of cranking in all that tackle 
/ and marine life by hand, lots of pros use the 1380-GH electric drive. The motor is 
capable ofideadlifting 950 pounds and bringing in up to 2,800 feet of 80-pound-test monofilament 
in less than six minutes (as opposed to an hour or more when reeling manually). The aluminum 
monoblock housing and bracket keep the 1380-GH light—jiist 13 pounds—and the drive is built to 
mount onto one of the world's largest ocean-fishing reels, the Shimano Tiagra TI80WA. Clamp the 
cables to a 12-volt battery, cast your line, crack a cold one, and wait for that big tug. — bob parks 


photograph by Tom Schierlitz 
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DEAR MR. KNOW-IT-ALL 

My short film is about to hit 
the festival circuit. Would it be 
cool to email a heads-up to 
everyone in my address book? 
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the internet has a name for that, 
dear reader: spam. Unless you 
wish to join the spiritual ranks 
of bootleg Viagra peddlers and 
Nigerian "princes/' indiscriminate 
email blasts to one's acquaintances 
is never copacetic. Nobody wants 
to live in a world where giving con¬ 
tact info to a friend or colleague 
is tantamount to checking the “Yes, 
please keep me informed about 
exciting product offers!" box. 

That said, there's nothing wrong 
with aggressive self-promotion. 
Sift through your contacts to iden¬ 
tify people who might be inter¬ 
ested, even though they haven't 
explicitly opted in. Focus on folks 
with whom you've enjoyed at 
least one warm exchange. Then 
tailor the messages. “Personalize 
each email," says Chris Brogan, 
president of New Marketing 
Labs, a social-media consulting 
firm. “Send them one at a time 
and say one personal thing at the 
beginning of each." 

Keep in mind that no matter 
how much care you take to avoid 
the whiff of spam, there's a chance 
that some of your recipients will 
complain. If that happens, be 
human enough to apologize— 
something spambots never do. 


To boost my blog traffic, I held 
a contest, awarding $50 gift 
cards to readers I picked at 
random. My husband says it 
wasillegal.Amlgoingtojail? 
Technically, your giveaway wasn't 
a contest but a sweepstakes— ► 


illustration by Christoph Niemann 

















SAMSUNG 


NEWS 


Samsung LEO. 

Because you're ready for a more evolved HDTV. 


flickr 

< Your Sets 
Family Vacation 


©2009 Samsung Electronics America, Inc. All rights reserved. Samsung is a registered trademark of Samsung Electronics Co., Ltd. All other product and brand names are trademarks or registered trademarks of their respective 
companies. 'Compared to 2009 similar size class Samsung LCD HDTVs in standard mode. "Internet©!)/ feature is not included on the LED 6000 and its line of sizes. tBroadband or wireless access required. Screen images simulated. 


Middleton Beach, Cloudy Day 
PAGE 1 OF 4 > 


Samsung LED TV. 

More than a step-up from your last TV, Samsung's new LED TV delivers breakthrough 
picture quality with a mega dynamic contrast ratio and enriched color. Ultra-slim and 
eco-friendly, it uses up to 40% less power than conventional LCD TVs* And Internet@TV Tr 
lets you check weather updates, share photos and more with web-based TV Widgets 
from Yahoo!®, Flickr® and others."* It's clearly the natural selection. 


SAMSUNG 


LEDTV 


See Samsung's best TV ever at samsung.com/ledtv 










ATMs by the Numbers 

September 9 is the 40th birthday of the automated teller machine in the 
US. To celebrate the invention that spews twenties at two in the morning, 
we're spitting out some numbers of our own. —Katharine gammon 


1939 

First mechanical cash dis¬ 
penser installed in the US 

6 months 

Length of time before 
this ATM precursor was 
removed due to nonuse 


103000 


Estimated number of 
ATMs in the US today 


85 % 


Global transactions 
that are made in cash 


(l * | %J % 
\ / /i l I 
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US currency in circulation in 2008, per capita 


239 

Number 
of new 
ATMs 
installed 
per day 
worldwide 


$9 million 

Largest amount ever stolen 
from ATMs in one heist 

130 

Number of ATMs targeted 
in the robbery 

30 minutes 

Duration of crime 



ATM transactions in US that are 

• withdrawals 

• deposits 

• balance inquiries 

other 


ST 



Average amount of cocaine found 
on each US bill in circulation 


1:761 

Ratio of ATMs to 
permanent residents 
in the US 

2:0 

Ratio of ATMs to 
permanent residents 
in Antarctica 


STATGEIST II CHARTING THE WIRED WORLD 


i 


T 


► a la Publishers Clearing House. You picked 
the winners at random, rather than as a 
reward for, say, their knowledge of trivia. 
As such, you are subject to the laws of your 
home state regarding sweepstakes. These 
generally state that the rules must be clearly 
posted and that entrants shouldn't have to 
spend money in order to win. 

Unfortunately, the fine print in some 
states can be annoyingly specific. You 
may come across detailed requirements 
governing the font and type size for your 
no purchase necessary disclaimer or 
the exact odds of winning. 

Didn't dot those i's or cross those t's? Don't 
fret. You're highly unlikely to do time, espe¬ 
cially given your piddling payouts. (The 
California attorney general's office couldn't 
identify a single case of a blogger being 
punished for holding a sweepstakes.) But 
next time you feel the need to channel Ed 
McMahon (may he rest in peace), do your 
best to obey the law. It's a royal pain, but 
look on the bright side—long legal dis¬ 
claimers give your blog an air of authority. 


I recently posted a photo on Facebook 
of my 4-month-old son taking a bath. 
My mom flipped; she said I was creat¬ 
ing child porn. Is she overly paranoid? 

Sounds like your mother has seen one too 
many episodes of To Catch a Predator. The 
legal test is for the depiction of “sexually 
explicit conduct" (including “lascivious 
exhibition" of genitalia). Neither the Feds 
nor Facebook care about a cute bath-time 
picture of your own kid. And it means a lot 
if Facebook is cool with it, because the com¬ 
pany is notoriously prim—it has been known 
to delete images of breastfeeding. “We've 
carved out an exception in our policy to 
allow photos of infants posted by parents or 
other family members," says Simon Axten, 
a Facebook spokesperson. 

Mom also needs to understand that Face- 
book can actually be more private than a 
beach or park—the photos can be viewed only 
by trusted friends, assuming you have the 
appropriate privacy settings. (You do, right?) 
Unless she has a blanket objection to her 
grandson appearing naked in public, includ¬ 
ing during emergency diaper changes, her 
anti-Facebook logic doesn't hold water. 
////////////////m^^ 

Need help navigating life in the 21st century? 
Email us at mrknowitall@wired.com. 


Celebrity Twitter accounts 

■ Dead Twitter accounts 

■ Tweets about dead celebrities 



People who watched Virtuality 

■ People who watched Galactica 

■ People who watched Dollhouse 

■ Nerds with TVs 


Shots fired, Call of Duty: World at War 

■ Shots fired, Wolfenstein 

■ Shots fired, World War II 



Cost of Transformers 2 

■ Revenue from Transformers 2 

■ Cost of Apollo program 

■ Revenue from Apollo program 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Life's Destinations 
At Your Fin ertips 



GOING PLACES WITH NOKIA N97 AND OVI MAPS 




Alex Harding, director of business development at a growing tech company, travels 
freguently to meet investors and cultivate clients. As a person who's always in the 
know about the latest technology products, he's been following reports that the 
Nokia N97 is the ultimate mobile phone and personal navigation device-designed to 
connect its users with life's destinations. After thorough research, Harding purchases 
a Nokia N97 and upgrades Ovi Maps to ensure he has the most current software. 

T , In M urpc I Join Alex Harding as he navigates his day, and 
I 1 U KN M I=KI= experience connectivity at its best. 


IMOKIA 

Connecting People 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


LOCATION Italian Restaurant 

DESTINATION Parking Lot 

The meeting went well! I open my calendar and set 
a reminder to follow up next week. As I’m walking 
to the parking lot, my sister sends me an SMS to 
remind me that our mother’s birthday is next week. 
I need a gift. 


LOCATION Italian Restaurant 
DESTINATION Fifth Avenue Department Store 

I could tap on Shopping in Ovi Maps, but instead 
choose the bird’s-eye landmark view. I see that 
a high-end department store is right around the 
corner. Tilting and sliding the display to access the 
QWERTY keyboard, I follow the map and walk to 
Fifth Avenue. 


IMOKIA Experience connectivity and enter for a chance to 
Connecting People win a Nokia N97 at WIRED.COM/PROMO/N97. 


NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. To enter and lor full rules, go to www.wired.com/promo/n97. Starts 1M1 AM ET 8/25/09 and ends 11:59 PM ET 9/30/09. Open to legal residents of the 50 United States/D.C. 18 or older, except employees of 
Sponsors, their immediate families, and those living in the same household. Odds of winning depend on the number of eligible entries received. Void outside the 50 United States/D.C. and where prohibited. A.R.V. of prize $700 USD. 
Sponsor The Condd Nast Publications, 4 Times Square, New York, NY 10036. 


LOCATION Still in the Office 

As I’m researching more hot spots, my device 
begins to ring. I can tell from the ring tone it’s my 
buddy from graduate school. He wants to meet 
for drinks at a bar in Hoboken. Since I’m able 
to connect to where I want to go, no matter my 
location, I pull up the address and tell him, “See 
you at six.” 


LOCATION 

Back in the Office 

I avoid rush hour 
traffic by using Ovi 
Maps to find the fastest 
route. When I return to 
the office, I turn on my 
PC to research points 
of interest in Barcelona 
for my trip. I visit Ovi 
Map Loader [maps 
.nokia.com], where I 
can access free maps 
for more than 200 
countries. I download 
and sync Barcelona to 
my Nokia N97- WOW. 
The landmarks in 3D 
view reveals places I’ve 
always wanted to visit: 
museums, must-see 
attractions, and stores. 

I hit Save for each one. 
The multimedia city 
guide provides more 
points of interest. I add 
the fine arts museum 
and a hotel reviewed by 
Lonely Planet. 
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ALEX HARDING'S DIGITAL JOURNAL 
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LOCATION 

Hoboken Office 

DESTINATION 

Midtown Manhattan 

Seth calls to let me know hes running behind schedule 
and asks me to pick a place in Midtown East. Using Ovi 
Maps, I see where the nearest restaurants are, choose 
a cuisine (I know he likes Italian), read a review, call to 
I make a reservation, then send him confirmation via email. 


LOCATION Parking Lot 
DESTINATION Italian Restaurant 

There’s no on-street parking. So I ask Ovi Maps to show 
nearby parking lots. Switching to 3D landmarks, I select 
one near Times Square. I pull in. The rate is good; I’ll 
keep the car here all afternoon. And so I don’t forget 
where I’ve parked, I save the location. 



LOCATION Times Square 
DESTINATION Italian Restaurant 

I plot a walking route from the garage to the restaurant, 
and decide to walk through Shubert Alley because the 
pedestrian map gives me visual guidance with compass 
support. Gauging the speed at which I walk, it tells me 
I’ll be at the restaurant in 20 minutes. 




± ^ 

LOCATION 

Italian Restaurant 

I arrive at the restaurant. 
After we order, I use my 
Nokia N97 to show our 
latest corporate brand 
video. He asks me to send 
him the video so he can 
share it with his partner, 
and before our main 
dishes arrive, the video’s 
uploaded to share.ovi 
.com and we’ve sent his 
partner the URL. 



LOCATION Italian Restaurant 

As we’re leaving, Seth realizes that he has to meet a friend after work at a gallery 
opening in downtown Manhattan. I offer to email him the address and directions 
to save him time. 
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My path, 

my life, connected. 

With web browsing, Ovi Maps and social networking streaming 
live to my homescreen, I get life as it happens on my Nokia N97. 
So I can see more, do more and make every journey as thrilling 
as the destination. 
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9:31PM 




Internet: www.ovi.com 
Navigation: Turn left on 3rd and 
Bloomberg Mobile: Stocks rise 
YouTube: Cool video of dog dreamn 

9:32 PM 
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NOKIA 

Connecting People 


For a video and a chance to win a Nokia N97, 
photograph this JAGTAG and send it to 524824 


• »o 


To purchase visit: nokiausa.com • bestbuy.com • Nokia Flagship store. 


© 2009 Nokia. All rights reserved. Nokia, Nokia Connecting People and Ovi are trademarks or registered trademarks of Nokia Corporation. Wireless service is required to use many features. Some networks 
have limitations that affect how you can use this device. Contact your service provider about feature support and availability. The availability and accuracy of GPS location services are dependent on 
wireless networks, satellite systems, and the agency receiving the information. It may not function in all areas or at all times. You should never rely solely on GPS products for essential communications like 
emergencies. Downloading of maps, games, music and videos and uploading of images and videos involves transferring large amounts of data. Your service provider may charge for the data transmission. 
Contact your service provider for information about data transmission charges. [The availability of particular services and features may vary by region. Please check with your local Nokia dealer for 
further details and availability of language options. These specifications are subject to change without notice.] YouTube is a trademark of Google Inc. JAGTAG: 524824 available to Verizon, AT&T and 
Alltel customers only. All others send picture of jagtag to: nokia@jagtag.net. Standard messaging and data rates apply. For terms and conditions, visit http://jagtag.com/t&c. Not responsible 
for misdirected, garbled, lost or late returns. Certain other restrictions may apply. © 2009 Electronic Arts Inc. EA, the EA logo, The Sims, The Sims 3 logo and The Sims Plumbob Design are trademarks or 
registered trademarks of Electronic Arts Inc. in the U.S. and/or other countries. All Rights Reserved. All other trademarks are the property of their respective owners. 








This hydrothermal spallation drill 
breaks granite with jets of heated fluid. 


Jargon 

Watch 


BIGGER DIGS 

Making deep drilling 
easier with hammers, 
water, and lasers. 

The process of punching a well hasn't changed in a century. The 
search for oil, gas, or water may extend more than 7 miles, but 
it's still done with a tricone bit—three grinding cones angled 
inward and downward, with spinning teeth. This system is effec¬ 
tive at crushing and shearing, but every time a bit wears out, 
engineers have to "trip" the drill: They bring the head to the 


THE NEXT DRILLS ■■■■■ 

Hydrothermal Spallation 

Potter Drilling of California 
uses jets of superheated fluid 
to break through granite five 
times faster than traditional 
techniques, which don't do 
well against hard rock types. 
The first field test of the tech¬ 
nology is scheduled for next 
year in the Sierra Nevada. 


Laser Drilling 

Scientists at Argonne National 
Laboratory repurposed a 
1.6-kilowatt industrial laser 
to burn through shale, lime¬ 
stone, and sandstone. Their 
relatively cheap technology 
hasn't made it out of the lab, 
but Argonne is working with 
a startup to commercialize it. 


surface, change it, and send 
it back down. A lot of drill¬ 
ing time is actually tripping 
time, which means a project's 
cost goes up exponentially 
with depth. So researchers 
are developing replacement 
technologies to reach super¬ 
heated water for geothermal 
power or stretch down to pre¬ 
viously inaccessible fossil fuel. 
Here are a few ideas for parts 
that will be greater than the 
hole. —CHRISTOPHER MIMS 


Pneumatic Hammers 

Normal hammers slam into 
rock 30 to 60 times per second. 
Sandia National Laboratories 
has overclocked theirs to 100 
strikes and subbed metal for 
plastic so that the hammer can 
withstand the temperatures 
(up to 600 degrees Fahrenheit) 
inside a geothermal well. 


Booing 

v.The audio equiva¬ 
lent of tweeting, 
booing first gained 
attention as a tool 
for BBC reporting on 
■ the G-20 protests. 
The brief clips are 
posted via iPhoneto 
the “sound-sharing” 
site Audioboo.fm. 

Greentradewar 

n. The global con¬ 
flict predicted if the 
US adopts carbon 
caps and imposes 
protectionist tar¬ 
iffs on goods from 
nations with less- 
stringent environ¬ 
mental regulations. 

Decision engine 

n. Microsoft’s 
attemptto rebrand 
the term search 
engine. Its new ser¬ 
vice, Bing, delivers 
fewer results than 
Google, which Red¬ 
mond claims is a 
remedy for “search 
overload.” Itfollows 
Wolfram Alpha’s 
“computational 
knowledge engine,” 
which answers 
queries from its own 
limited database 
ratherthan the Web. 

Psychedelic 

frogfish 

n. A species of car¬ 
nivorous fish discov¬ 
ered last yearoff the 
coast of Indonesia. 
Its orange, blue, and 
white swirls are wor¬ 
thy of an acid trip. 
Even trippier, the fish 
vanished from sight 
soon after ichthyolo¬ 
gists named it. 
—Jonathon Keats 
t jargon(a)wired. com) 


DflTRSTRERM X BOXING HEIGHT-CLASS CAPS (IN POUNDS) 

MINI FLY: 105 // FLY: 112 // BRNTRM: 118 // FERTHER: 126 // LIGHT: 135 // WELTER: 147 // MIDDLE: 160 // SUPER MIDDLE: 168 // LIGHT HERUY: 175 // CRUISER: 200 // HERUY: 200+ 
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CLIVE THOMPSON 

The New Literacy 


It’s not that today’s students can’t write. It’s that they’re doing 
it in different places and in different ways. 


as the school year begins, be ready to hear 
pundits fretting once again about how kids today 
can't write—and technology is to blame. Facebook 
encourages narcissistic blabbering, video and Power¬ 
Point have replaced carefully crafted essays, and tex¬ 
ting has dehydrated language into "bleak, bald, sad 
shorthand" (as University College of London English 
professor John Sutherland has moaned). An age of 
illiteracy is at hand, right? Andrea Lunsford isn't so sure. Lunsford 
is a professor of writing and rhetoric at Stanford University, where 
she has organized a mammoth project called the Stanford Study of 
Writing to scrutinize college students' prose. From 2001 to 2006, she 
collected 14,672 student writing samples—everything from in-class 
assignments, formal essays, and journal entries to emails, blog posts, 
and chat sessions. Her conclusions are stirring. *1 “I think we're in the 
midst of a literacy revolution the likes of which we haven't seen since 
Greek civilization," she says. For Lunsford, technology isn't killing 
our ability to write. It's reviving it—and pushing our literacy in bold 
new directions. *1 The first thing she found is that young people today 
write far more than any generation before them. That's because so 
much socializing takes place online, and it almost always involves 
text. Of all the writing that the Stanford students did, a stunning 38 
percent of it took place out of the classroom—life writing, as Lunsford 
calls it. Those Twitter updates and lists of 25 things about yourself add 
up. *1 It's almost hard to remember how big a paradigm shift this is. 
Before the Internet came along, most Americans never wrote anything, 



ever, that wasn't a school assignment. Unless 
they got a job that required producing text (like 
in law, advertising, or media), they'd leave school 
and virtually never construct a paragraph again. 

But is this explosion of prose good, on a tech¬ 
nical level? Yes. Lunsford's team found that the 
students were remarkably adept at what rhet¬ 
oricians call kairos —assessing their audience 
and adapting their tone and technique to best 
get their point across. The modern world of 
online writing, particularly in chat and on dis¬ 
cussion threads, is conversational and public, 
which makes it closer to the Greek tradition 
of argument than the asynchronous letter and 
essay writing of 50 years ago. 

The fact that students today almost always 
write for an audience (something virtually no 
one in my generation did) gives them a different 
sense of what constitutes good writing. In inter¬ 
views, they defined good prose as something that 
had an effect on the world. For them, writing is 
about persuading and organizing and debating, 
even if it's over something as quotidian as what 
movie to go see. The Stanford students were 
almost always less enthusiastic about their in- 
class writing because it had no audience but the 
professor: It didn't serve any purpose other than 
to get them a grade. As for those texting short- 
forms and smileys defiling serious academic writ¬ 
ing? Another myth. When Lunsford examined the 
work of first-year students, she didn't find a single 



example of texting speak in an academic paper. 

Of course, good teaching is always going to be crucial, as is the 
mastering of formal academic prose. But it's also becoming clear 
that online media are pushing literacy into cool directions. The 
brevity of texting and status updating teaches young people to 
deploy haiku-like concision. At the same time, the proliferation 
of new forms of online pop-cultural exegesis—from sprawling 
TV-show recaps to 15,000-word videogame walkthroughs— 
has given them a chance to write enormously long and complex 
pieces of prose, often while working collaboratively with others. 

We think of writing as either good or bad. What today's young 
people know is that knowing who you're writing for and why you're 
writing might be the most crucial factor of all. 

/////////////////////^^^^ 

email clive@clivethompson.net. 
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illustration by Mads Berg 


































That’s because you’re free to choose. At Chicago 
Booth, we recognize that no two MBA students 
are alike. So our programs offer the most flexible 
curriculum of any top business school in the 
world. Freed from a regimented set of core classes 
and a lockstep cohort, you’ll learn more things and 
meet more people. And live happily ever after. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO BOOTH SCHOOL OF BUSINESS CHICAGO LONDON SINGAPORE CHICAGOBOOTH.EDU 















Their computer. 
Your brain. 

GoToAssist® Express™ lets you view and control 
your customer’s computer online, so you can use 
your expertise to instantly fix the problem. You'll 
solve technical issues faster while reducing travel 
costs and increasing customer satisfaction. 
Support Smarter™ with GoToAssist Express. 

FREE 30-Day Trial 

gotoassist.com/ad 



GoToAssist* 
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Handy Video Recorder Q3 
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as Stereo Scope 

The rise of tiny, easy-to-use video cameras like the Flip 
has been a boon to wannabe Soderberghs. But the spar- 
kly hi-def video is accompanied by lo-fi audio that would 
make any self-respecting sound editor scream. Shoot 
in a slight breeze, and the resulting footage howls like a 
sandstorm. Not so with the Zoom 03 videocam. It’s the 
first of its kind with serious audio cred: Maker Samson 
specializes in music-recording gear. The Q3 captures 640 
x 480 video, but its crowning achievement (excuse the 
pun) is the top-mounted mic. Swiped from the company’s 
pro-grade voice recorder, the condenser captures sonic 
waves in stereo and stores them on an SD card as MP3 
or linear PCM files. Haters may mock you for having what 
looks like an air filter atop your rig, but you’ll have the last 
laugh—and it’ll be loud and clear. $249 —DanielDumas 
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It shouldn’t take a jumble of peripherals 
to get Internet content onto your TV. 
These new Web-slinging sets connect 
you sans clutter. —Bryan Gardiner 


SonyKDL-46Z5100 

□f the sets we tested, Sony’s Z-Series TV 
offered the richest jackpot of Internet good¬ 
ies, including Netflix, Yahoo Widgets, video 
podcasts, radio, and a host of custom- 
formatted sites. It will also stream multi- 
media files over a local network. Throw in 
a sweet46-inch LCD panel and you’ve got 
a truly convergent delight, wired Spec¬ 
tacular contrast ratio. Buttery-smooth 
240-Hz refresh rate banishes judder and 
blur. Excellent universal remote with dedi¬ 
cated buttonsfor Web content. tired Some 
noticeable artifacts when upconverting 
_ SD video. Streaming video limited to 
El MPEG-2; no AAC support. | $2,100 


How We Rate 


1 .A complete failure in every way 

2 .Barely functional—don't buy it 

3 .Serious flaws, proceed with caution 

4 .Downsides outweigh upsides 

5 .Recommended with reservations 

6 .A solid product with some issues 

7 .Very good, but not quite great 

8 .Excellent, with room to kvetch 

9 .Nearly flawless—buy it now 

10 .Metaphysical product perfection 
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Couch Surfers 



SamsungUN46B80Q0 

With its 1.2-inch silhouette, this set turns 
heads even when it’s switched off. But we 
were equally wowed by the LCD’s crisp, accu¬ 
rate colorsandjaw-dropping motion resolu¬ 
tion. With Yahoo’s widget engine running the 
Web show, you have ready access to content 
from Flickr and YouTube, wired A plethora of 
ports. Network streaming. LED backlighting 
makes the screen brighter than the bridge 
of the Enterprise, tired It’s not “Wi-Fi ready” 
if it requires a separate adapter. No Netflix 
streaming, but Samsung has hinted that 
it's on the way. Picture quality drops sharply 
—— with viewing angle. Crappy remote 
EM hampers navigation. Pricey. | $3,200 


LG47LH50 


Like many of its competitors, LG’s 47- 
incher runs Yahoo Widgets. So when you 
realize that the only good thing about True 
Blood is the opening credits, your Internet 
mainstays are just a button-push away. 
You can further expand its video prowess 
by connecting an external drive loaded with 
virtually any DivX, MPEG, or H.264 video. 
wired Four HDMI inputs. Built-in sensor 
automatically adjusts LCD’s backlighting 
to suit the room. Tons of picture-tweaking 
options. Cable-management loop in back. 
Netflix! tired Disappointing black levels. 
_ 120-Hz motion processing looks even 
EM more artificial than usual. | $2,100 


Panasonic TC-P42G10 

This 42-inch plasma dazzler blew us away 
with its stunning picture. Unfortunately, its 
online bona fides didn’t measure up. After 
five minutes of exploring the Viera Cast 
interface, we wanted to forget about Web 
content altogether. Widget customization is 
near zilch: Basic features like Amazon Video 
on Demand, stock info, and weather are 
included, but they seem more sprinkled on 
than baked in. wired Cheap! Mind-boggling 
blacks with tons of detail and amazing 
color saturation. Integrated card reader. 
tired TV can’t display Web content in 

□ its picture-in-picture box. No Netflix 
streaming on the horizon. | $1,300 
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ever broken something just to learn how to fix it? 
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1. Bosch PS30-2A 


Tight construction and a comfy 
grip engender confidence and 
make the PS30 seem even 
more powerful than its specs 
suggest. When we attacked 
a 2x4 with a hugel-inch spade 
bit—no easy feat, even for a 
full-size driver—it was torquey 
and sure-footed, plowing right 
through the wood without 
slowing. It's tough, too, work¬ 
ing just as well afterten 5-foot 
drops onto a concrete shop 
floor, wired Handles like a big 
drill, only it’s smaller and 
lighter. Second-besttorque of 
the group at 220 inch-pounds. 
Drilled 15 inch-wide holes 
per charge, which means you’ll 
getafrakload of smaller ones. 
Many other Bosch tools and 
accessories run on the same 
lithium-ion battery, tired Long 
_ body complicates drill- 
LJ ing intightspaces. | $140 


Pocket 

Power 


Once strictly kitchen- 
drawer dwellers, mini drills 
are swapping their quick- 
releasebits for big-boy 
chucks and moving to the 
job site. —ChuckCage 


2.RidgidR92008 


A wide, squat chuck keeps this mini drill 
stubby—noticeably shorter than other 
subcompacts—so it's easy to maneuver 
between studs or under a sink, even with a 
large bit attached. Ourwork-gloved hands 
fit comfortably around the chuck, too. At 2.5 
pounds, the R92008 is slightly heavier than 
the competition, but you won't mind unless 
you’re mailing it first-class, wired A wood- 
devouring 240 inch-pounds of torque rivals 
entry-level full-size drills. Simple speed 
selector engages with the solid click of a 
handgun. Comes with a sweet LED flash- 

□ light, tired Battery life shorterthanthe 
Bosch’s: 14 holes per charge. | $140 


3. Craftsman Nextec 

The steep angle between grip and body 
makes the Nextec awkward to control— 
our wrists were sore after just a few holes. 
When fitted with a large bit, it wobbled and 
flexed. Worse yet, its two-speed switch 
didn't always engage fully: The drill would 
start making grinding noises, forcing us 
to halt work to troubleshoot, wired The 
cheapest driver in this group. Plenty 
of run time: We got 21 inch-wide holes on 
a single charge, tired Bogs down when 
drilling on the high-speed setting. Poor 
ergonomics. Speed switch is difficultto 

□ flip with gloved hands. Chuck feels 
loose and shoddily made. | $90 


4. Hitachi DS10DFL 

The same narrow grip and svelte body that 
made the Hitachi so comfortable in the hand 
for an impromptu game of shop-cops and 
robbers tripped it up in heavy-duty use. 

As soon as we put bitto wood, the green 
machine twisted and flopped like a hooked 
fish. It also flunked our spade-bit test: We 
couldn’t chew a morsel of lumber on the 
high-speed setting. Even on low, we had 
to restartto complete 15 inch-wide holes. 
wired Nicely balanced for driving small 
screws, tired We couldn't hold it steady, 
which meant we couldn’t drill with accuracy 

□ or confidence. Not enough powerto 
drive large bits at full speed. | $100 
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© 2009 Continental Airlines, Inc. 


EAT. 

THERE ARE 
STARVING PEOPLE ON 
OTHER AIRLINES. 



Still serving free meals at mealtime. 


What are you waiting for? Dig in and enjoy your meal. After all, passengers on 
other airlines get to their destination hungry. While we make sure you get to 
your destination happy. For reservations and information, 
go to continental.com or call 1-800-523-FARE. 


Work Hard. 
" Fly Right. 
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Single-speaker surround sound isn’t magic; it’s just a clever 
dose of digital processing. Previously, you paid dearly for 
this sleight of hand, but these days you can get a bone-rattling 
system tor way less than a grand. —Terrence Russell 


1. Polk SurroundBar SDA 

Polk’s “Instant Home Theater” handily 
rules the solo-surround roost—and, unsur¬ 
prisingly, commandsthe highest price. 
Though a dearth of inputs prevents it from 
being the nexus of your home theater, the 
SDA masters the most important feature: 
all-enveloping, glass-smashing multi¬ 
directional emulation. The bar delivers a 
deep and complex sound field, rounded 
out by punchy bass from its wireless sub. 
wired Solid performance across all types 
of audio. Phenomenal 50-foot range on 
the wireless subwoofer, tired BYO remote; 
it doesn’t come with one. Lack of display 

□ leaves you flying blind. Bland design. 
One RCA jack—that’s it. | $550 


2. Philips HSB3280 

Built with gamers in mind, this bar should 
appealto morethanthumbjockeys. In 
addition to game-specific sound presets 
(Shooting, Sport, Arcade, and Racing), 
the HSB3280 offers passable 2.1 audio. 
Unfortunately, the virtual surround wasn’t 
as impressive. When someone gets shot, 
we want to feel their pain, wired A buffet 
of inputs. Breaks down into three totable 
pieces for LAN parties or failed relation¬ 
ships. Direct MP3 playbackthrough an 
integrated USB port, tired Shallow sound 
field. No equalization options beyond the 
presets. Exposed drivers and plastic hous- 

B ing arethe definition of garish. Wire¬ 
less subwoofer lacks thump. | $300 


3.Sharp HT-SB3Q0 

Sharp packs everything you think you 
need into its speaker bar; too bad most 
of it is mediocre. Though the HT-SB300 
produced spacious surround at civilized 
volumes, it reached its limit before we 
reached ours. The four integrated bass 
drivers lacked oomph, and cranking the 
volume distorted the midrange horri¬ 
bly. But whatthis baby lacks in delivery it 
makes upforinfinesse. wired Impressive 
5.1-surround emulation. A base-covering 
bevy of inputs: RCA, 3.5 mm, digital coax, 
and optical, tired Crowded display and 
—- ridiculously tiny buttons. Subwoofer 
WA purchase is mandatory. | $300 


4.Vizio VSB210WS 

Of all the units we tested, this one pro¬ 
duced the warmest, most natural stereo 
audio. Surround mode, sadly, sucked 
the life out of it. Our disappointment was 
compounded by Vizio’s flashing LED dis¬ 
play, which madethe unitharderto under¬ 
stand than Captain Pike, wired Great 
performance as a stereo speaker. Slick, 
living-room-friendly looks. Built-in feet 
double as wall mounts, tired Input waste- 
land:two RCAsand one optical. Its wireless 
sub has separation anxiety and refused to 
operate more than a few yards from the 

H main unit. Remote also demands line 
of sight to perform. | $300 
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Is your business ready? Having the right partner can make all the difference. 

At DataPipe we take a personal interest in the success of your online opportunities. 

We gain a deep understanding of your goals and requirements and work collaboratively 
with your team to architect a customized solution that ensures the right resources 
are aligned with your unique requirements. 

A customized IT solution gives you the edge you need to turn challenges into opportunities. 





DataPipe - Your Competitive Edge™ 

DataPipe provides custom solutions for complex Internet-facing infrastructures. 

We proactively manage security, monitoring, storage, data center operations, servers, 
and applications including database administration and the full software stack. 


Managed Solutions for Compliance, Hosting, SaaS, Security, Virtualization 


DataPipe l 


DataPipe.com 


HONG KONG SHANGHAI 


NEW YORK LONDON 


) SILICON VALLEY 


Managed Global IT Services 


















STEVEN LEVY 


Betting on the Store 


in the battle of the smartphones, applications 
will determine the winner. 


I t is impossible to talk about the Palm Pre smartphone without referencing the device 
that is both its inspiration and its archrival: the Apple iPhone. Yet comparisons irri¬ 
tate both companies. *1 The view from Apple is that the iPhone occupies a lofty tier 
that admits no pretenders. This haughtiness, though, may be tinged with the sting 
of betrayal: The Pre’s auteur is Jon Rubinstein, who was a top Apple executive before 
becoming Palm's CEO. His defection has made 
him the Fredo Corleone of Cupertino. And 
from Palm’s point of view, judging the Pre only 
in light of the iPhone is an insult to Palm’s for¬ 
mer glory. “There’s a lot of Palm DNA in there,” 

Rubinstein says. *1 Yet the Pre succeeds largely 
because of Rubinstein’s willingness to embrace the ethos of the com¬ 
pany he left. The Apple homage begins with the packaging, a compact 
trapezoidal box that opens to reveal an onyx-colored device, displayed 
like a rare jewel. What follows are other Apple-like touches—literally. If 
the swipes, pinches, and taps used to control the Pre seem familiar, that’s 
because Rubinstein found the confidence to buck his former employ¬ 
er’s intimations that these gestures were patented property. (Google, 


TrVT 


in contrast, chickened out, and the Android 
phones are thus gesture-challenged.) 

But the Pre also delivers features that the 
iPhone has yet to match. It has a physical 
keyboard, albeit one best suited to munch- 
kins. More impressive, it actually manages 
to run several applications at the same time. 
Despite being a drain on the battery, multi¬ 
tasking capability is definitely a must for the 
smartphones of the future. 

But while it's great that the Pre can have 
more than one application open at a time, 
this capacity only underlines its greatest 
weakness—the paucity of those apps. 

For all its technical wizardry, the iPhone's 
greatest triumph is the way it ushered in a 
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bounty of mobile apps, a fecund diversity 
previously seen only on the desktop. Ironi¬ 
cally, Apple CEO Steve Jobs was opposed to 
this approach when he introduced the iPhone 
at Macworld Expo in January 2007. 

"This thing is more like an iPod than a 
computer," he told me that day, referring 
to the fact that outside software developers 
had no easy way to put their applications on 
iPods. "You don't want your phone to be an 
open platform. You don't want it not to work 
because one of three apps you loaded this 
morning screwed it up.'' He shrugged off my 
obj ections. "This is five years ahead of what 
everybody's got,'' he said. “If we didn't do one 
more thing, we'd be set for five years!'' 

Jobs finally changed course and not only 
opened the floodgates to developers but 
made them the center of his marketing strat¬ 
egy. "There's an app for just about every¬ 
thing,'' the commercials say, and with more 
than 50,000 choices in the iTunes App Store, 
you can believe it. 

And the Pre? A month after launch, the 
Palm App Catalog—with a payment sys¬ 
tem yet to be determined—has only about 
30 choices. (Compare that not just with 
the iPhone ecosystem but with Google's 
Android, which has 15,000 apps.) It's like 
visiting a bookstore with a single shelf. 
Though all is not lost, operating systems 
tend to be winner-takes-just-about-all 
battles: A critical mass of applications for 
a particular platform leads to wider adop¬ 
tion, which leads to—more apps. 

The Palm Pre did prove Jobs wrong about 
one thing: Apple's lead in smartphones 
wasn't five years but two. Of course, Apple 
has maintained a steady pace: The 3GS, intro¬ 
duced only two weeks after the Pre, added 
an upgraded camera with video recording, 
implemented cut-and-paste, and sped things 
up to make sure all those apps ran briskly. 
Palm will need to keep moving swiftly as well. 
Unless Rubinstein and company get oodles of 
programs and developers on board pronto, 
the question of whose DNA dominates the 
Pre will be moot. As Apple understands, now 
it's all about the apps. ED 

email steven_levy@wired.com. 


BURNING QUESTION 

When will international 
phone calls be free? 


Not anytime soon, bub. But when you eventually get 
your iPhone 4G, they should be included in your rate 
plan. *1 Which is weird, because it’s probably been a long 
time since you nervously eyed the clock while on the 
phone with your granny in Smallville. Long distance has 
been all-you-can-eat since cell phones and voice-over- 
IP conquered the universe. But international telephony 



—whether landline, cellular, 
or Internet-based—is still 
a piggybank-rattling affair: 
Providers just can't offer dirt- 
cheap calls across borders. 

The problem is that there's 
no such thing as an international 
telephone network. As your 
voice travels the lines from, say, 
Venice, California, to Venice, 
Italy, it encounters a lot of toll- 
booths. You pay your local pro¬ 
vider to let you hop on the wire, 
and you pay a termination fee to 
whoever owns the network at the 
other end. If you cross another 
country's wires along the way, 
you have to pay them, too. 

The Web, on the other hand, 
is, well, worldwide—and that 
should mean no more check¬ 
point Charlies. Unfortunately, 
even if you're using VoIP, 
you're often calling someone 
who's using a traditional line. 

So the termination fees remain. 
That's why Skype calls to 
cellular and landline numbers 
can still be as expensive as 


$1.40 a minute. (Sucks to be 
you, East Timor expats.) 

But if you're talking Skype to 
Skype, you don't pay anything. 
And that's the direction mobile 
phones are heading as well. With 
the explosion of wireless broad¬ 
band options, cellular providers 
are evolving into VoIP companies. 
Once both ends of the conversa¬ 
tion are on the Net, connection 
fees will become relics of the 
early modern age. "When 4G net¬ 
works become ubiquitous in a 
couple of years, people won't be 
paying for overseas calling," says 
Christopher Collins, a network¬ 
ing analyst at the Yankee Group. 
"It'll be just another service 
embedded in a holistic data plan." 

That will be a completely new 
way of doing business for cellular 
providers. "At that point, they'll 
be competing to add services," 
Collins says. Which means that 
free, unlimited international 
calling will just be the start. Get 
ready for a torrent of free ser¬ 
vices in its wake. —cliff kuang 
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Jay-Z: The 
Blueprint 3 

We expect to see 
trilogies in our Netflix 
queue, not in our 
iTunes library. But if 
anyone can pull off 
such an epic feat, 
it’s Jay-Z. The third 
installment of his 
platinum-selling 
Blueprint series 
features appearances 
by everyone from 
MGMT to Kanye West 
and Timbaland. This 
summer we couldn’t 
get enough of the 
album’s first single, 
“D.O.A. (Death of 
Auto-Tune).” We’re 
all for trilogies, but 
please, Jay-Z, learn 
a lesson from Lucas 
and stop here: 

No prequels please! 


Marvel-ous Wall Art 

Brighten your blank-walled 
hovel this fall with two super¬ 
sized superhero tributes. 
Play six degrees of Spider- 
Man with Rizzoli’s Expanding 
Universe Wall Chart ($45), 
a 12-foot Marvel Comics 
family tree that illustrates 
the links between villains 
and mutants. Deeper- 
pocketed geeks can order 
posters (the one above starts 
at $155) from Surface 
View ( surfaceview.co.uk ) 
and revel in vintage images 
of Marvel icons on 
an epic scale. KA-POW! 


Beck: Record Club 

The plan: Beck and his pals get together and 
rerecord one classic album in a single day, with no 
prior rehearsal. The first redo. The Velvet Under¬ 
ground and Nico, is a charming love letter to the 
original material. Listen at beck. com/record_ club. 


ILLUSTRATION BY LobatOIl 
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Typographyapp.com 

Having trouble distin¬ 
guishing a slur serif 
from a teardrop termi¬ 
nal? Can’t remember 
how far apart ellip¬ 
sis points should be? 
Then get thee to the 
iPhone App Store and 
hand over a Lincoln 
for the Typography 
Manual, a must-have 
for any Web or print 
graphic designer. 

We wish it had a few 
more examples in the 
“Specimens” section, 
but we’ll cross our 
x-heights that a future 
version will include a 
more complete library 
of typefaces. 


Foodgawker.com 

Your bubbe was right: 
Your eyes really are big¬ 
ger than your stomach. 
Foodgawker serves up a 
smorgasbord of mouth¬ 
watering food porno¬ 
graphy from all over 
the Web. Bloggers sub¬ 
mit photos of their 
favorite dishes; the site 
picks the catches of the 
day and links back to 
the recipes and restau¬ 
rants where you can get 


yournom-nomon. 


What’s wired this month. 



































Domo-kun 

Looking for a frighten¬ 
ingly cute way to protect 
your precious iPhone? 
Domo-kun to the rescue! 
The double-layered 
felt case, available from 
Etsy for $25, defends 
the touchscreen against 
scratches—and looks rad 
doing it. Never mind the 
Japanese TV icon’s fierce 
grimace: He’s believed 
to hate Apples, so he’ll 
gladly cough up your 
cell whenever it rifjgs. 


m Rachel Maddow’s “Moment of Geek” 

1 From the early days of her MSNBC show, we knew 

o Rachel Maddow was one of us, but the program was 
| more wonky than nerdy. Happily, the new “Moment 
| of Geek” segment gives viewers a dose of dork: teen- 

2 age supernova hunters, say, or Bill Nye the Science 
g Guy on cloud formations. Truly our moment of zen. 
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The Hawk and 
the Dove 


For his intimate 
look at two titans of 
the cold war, wired 
senior editor Nicho¬ 
las Thompson dove 
into the stacks and 
even tracked down 
long-lost notes 
on the Cuban missile 
crisis in a Washing¬ 
ton, DC, university 
basement. The Hawk 
and the Dove tells 
of the epic rivalry 
between his grand¬ 
father Paul Nitze 
and George Kennan. 

Today, these guys 
would be Facebook 
friends, even though 
each believed 
the other’s nuclear 
strategy would blow 
up the world. 


Photojojo! 

Another popular Web 
property makes the leap 
from bits to atoms. In 
this new book, subtitled 
Insanely Great Photo 
Projects andDIYIdeas, 
Photojojo’s Amit Gupta 
and Kelly Jensen present 
50 clever and crafty 
photography tips, hacks, 
and techniques adapted 
from their online news¬ 
letter. Projects range 
from the beautifully sim¬ 
ple (a string monopod) 
to the technologically 
risky (the doggie cam). 
Our favorite? The camera 
toss (tether optional). 


Flip Flop Fly Ball 

Pop flies meet pie charts at 
this infographic heaven for 
sports fans. Whether he’s 
charting leaguewide ticket 
prices, graphing World 
Baseball Classic rosters, or 
diagraming the changing 
length of basketball shorts, 
illustrator Craig Robinson 
answers questions you didn’t 
even know you had. How 
many Canadians play forthe 
Toronto Blue Jays? Find out 
at flipflopflyball.com. 
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Planet of the 
Sad Sacks 

When the movie 9 opens on 
September 9, theaters nation¬ 
wide will be invaded by a swarm 
of goo-goo-eyed rag dolls 
wandering a postapocalyptic 
hellscape bereft of sunlight and 
dominated by clanky, cranky 
monster bots. (But enough about 
the concession stand—hey-o!) 
The 8-inch computer-generated 
burlap heroes, voiced by Elijah 
Wood and Jennifer Connelly, 
among others, embody a 
scrappy aesthetic described 
by filmmaker Shane Acker 
as “stitchpunk.” “There’s a real 
beauty in turn-of-the-century 
mechanics, and we wanted 
to celebrate that,” Acker says. 
“The main machine is basically 
a cyclops with many arms, 
and we do our own reinterpre¬ 
tation of Medusa. It’s like 
a steampunk version of Clash 
of the Titans” —Hugh Hart 


Astro Boy—the beloved ’60s Japanese anime series—is launching on the big 
screen on October 23! Woo... wait a minute. Haven’t we been here before? The 
Technicolor hemorrhage that was Speed Racer recently taught us that anime 
doesn’t necessarily benefit from the Hollywood-blockbuster treatment. *1 Astro 
Boy, however, promises to be different. For starters, it’s not live-action; it’s 
CG produced by Imagi Studios, Hong Kong’s version of Pixar. The company’s 
founder, Francis Kao, not only secured the movie rights but also hired the son of 
Astro Boy creator (and god of manga) Osamu Tezuka as a creative consultant. 
“I was encouraged to expand on the universe,” says the flick’s director, David 
Bowers. “But at its core the movie is still faithful to the original.” Case in point: 
Our favorite rocket tyke sports a windbreaker and slacks (good-bye red undies 

and go-go boots), but his original powers (x-ray 
vision and turbo butt) remain unchanged. *1 Even 
Nicolas Cage, who voices scientist Dr. Tenma, was 
a stickler for accuracy. “The first time we met. 
Cage went into incredible detail about the ’60s 
version, including the very specific sound Astro’s 
feet make when he walks,” Bowers says. “So we 
went to the Tezuka archive and found the sound 
effect, and we use it a little bit in our movie as an 
homage.” We hear that. —Brian ashcraft 
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Wall Flowers 

In London, a living facade takes root, when Patrick Bianc was 

a boy, he suspended 
plants from his bedroom 
wall and ran their roots 
into a fish tank. The 
greenery received nour¬ 
ishment from the diluted 
—ahem —fertilizer and 
purified the water in 
return. Forty-five years 
on, the French botanist’s 
gardens have grown 
massive in scale. One 
inside a Portuguese 
shopping mall is larger 
than four tennis courts, 
and there’s one in Kuwait 
that’s almost as big. 

But Blanc’s recently 
completed facade for 
the Athenaeum hotel 
in London (shown) 
could be his most high- 
profile project yet. 
Looming over Green 
Park, it’s an eight-story 
antigravity forest com¬ 
posed of 12,000 plants. 

Blanc uses a kind of 
techno-trellis as the 
underlying structure: 

A plastic-coated alumi¬ 
num frame is fastened 
to the wall and covered 
with synthetic felt 
into which plant roots 
can burrow. A custom 
irrigation system keeps 
the felt moist with a 
fertilizer solution mod¬ 
eled after the rainwater 
that trickles through 
forest canopies. 

But plants for this 
vertical landscape must 
be chosen with care. 
Because the walls are 
so high, conditions vary 
widely. The shade at 
ground level is perfect 
for rare Asian nettles; 
on the brighter upper 
stories, plants that usu¬ 
ally cling to windblown 
cliff faces brave the 
blustery British breezes. 

Blanc, who still has 
a fish-tank setup in his 
apartment, says his cre¬ 
ations will always reach 
upward: “I leave horizon¬ 
tal gardens to others. 

I only think vertically.” 
—Cliff Kuang 












VIVID MEETS 
STUNNING 
MEETS WHOA. 


Introducing the LG enV 
Touch, now boasting Dolby* 
Mobile for music and 
5 times the resolution of 
the average mobile phone. 1 

So, is it a phone? 

Or something better? 


ehVtouch 


enV ' 3 

lgusa.com/enVTouch 



Life's Good 
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Escape to Middle-Earth 

MagiQuest sends kids on fantasy adventures in real life. 


It's a bright sunny day at the Great Wolf Lodge, a 
water park in the Pocono Mountains of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, but the Whooping Hollow Kiddie Slides 
and Slap Tail Pond Wave Pool are empty. Where 
is everyone? Sprinting through the hotel hallways 
waving plastic wands at corny D&D-style diora¬ 
mas. They're playing MagiQuest, a real-life World 
ofWarcraft for the Chuck E. Cheese set. 

Invented by Creative Kingdoms, a company 
that designs theme-park attractions, the game 
is built around infrared sensors embedded in 
the wands. “It's like having a joystick that con¬ 
trols a 20,000-square-foot facility,'' cofounder 
Denise Watson says. After paying $14.99 for a 
wand (plus more to soup it up with fantasy bling) 
and a $10-per-hour activation fee, players begin a 
scavenger hunt for Tolkienesque paintings, sculp¬ 
tures, and installations scattered throughout the 
hotel. Video kiosks of wizards and maidens dis¬ 
pense clues and track your progress by picking up 
your unique IR signature. Guides in Elizabethan 
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garb roam the grounds dispensing advice. Victo¬ 
ries and discoveries trigger up to 150 visual and 
audio effects, and frantic kids drag weary parents 
to and fro until they catch them all. 

Startup costs for MagiQuest aren't cheap—they 
range from $500,000 to $4 million. But since its 
2005 launch, the franchise has expanded to 15 US 
cities and two locales in Japan. In August, Crea¬ 
tive Kingdoms planned to launch a multiplayer 
online extension of the game, designed with the 
creators of My st. The online version lets players 
accrue rewards and “powers" that carry over to 
the physical locations. The company is also trying 
to expand beyond sword and sorcery; it now has a 
dinosaur-themed hunt in Los Angeles. Cofounder 
Rick Briggs imagines a bright, nerdy future in which 
shopping malls and movie theaters are equipped 
with branded Star Trek or Hannah Montana quests. 
“This is a mobile technology platform that can work 
anywhere," he says. “Well, we can't do underwater 
yet, but we're working on it."— d a v i d k u s h n e r 

illustration by PJ Loughran 
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Sample 

Quest 


Arm Yourself. 

Buy an IR wand and 
pay activation fee. 

Train Up. 

Watch a video of 
a bearded wizard, 
who explains the 
rules in Tolkienese. 


Pick a Mission. 

Wave your wand 
at an ersatz tree 
and a video screen 
will flicker on and 
ask you to choose 
one of five adven¬ 
tures, such as the 
Dragon Rune Quest. 

Go Exploring. 

Search for treasures 
in the “forest” (two 
floors of the hotel 
painted to look 
outdoorsy.) As you 
wander, you’ll find 
fantastical objects 
that respond to 
your wand. Wave 
it at, say, an image 
of a mushroom and 
a voice proclaims, 
“You found the 
knot hole fungus!” 

Deposit Loot. 

Take the objects 
you’ve collected 
to the designated 
spot. You’ll receive 
praise from a 
CG pixie or a real 
maiden in a Renais¬ 
sance fair costume. 
Now go back to the 
fake tree and initi¬ 
ate another quest. 
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HOW FAR WILL 
YOU TAKE VIRTUAL? 

Merge the virtual with the physical to help 
your business realize its full potential. From the 
datacenter to the desktop, manage virtualization 
more powerfully and easily than ever before. 

Adapt. Adopt. Unfold the universe of virtualization 
with a little help from real users. Jump in and join 
the conversation. 

wired.com/promo/msvirtual/ 


Microsoft 


Virtualization 



HONEY DEUCE 


GREY GOOSE® 
HONEY DEUCE 
DELIGHTS 



MANAGE YOUR 
WIRED WORLD 
ONLINE 


Customer service is available at 
wiredmag.com/customerservice 
for managing your account 
including: 

> Pay your bill 

> Change your address 

> Renew your subscription 

> Add/update your e-mail address 

> Give gift subscriptions 

> Report missed/damaged issues 

> Register for quick and easy access to 
your account 
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Make your own deliciously refreshing 
GREY GOOSE" Honey Deuce, the Signature 
Cocktail of the 2009 US Open. 

Add 1V 4 parts GREY GOOSE® Vodka to 
a highball glass filled with crushed ice. 

> Top with lemonade to just below 
the rim and add V 2 part Chambord® 
raspberry liqueur. 

> Garnish with honeydew melon balls 
and enjoy! 


SIP RESPONSIBLY. 

greygoose.com 



World’s Best Tasting Vodka 


US OPEN! 

J2009 


SIP RESPONSIBLY. 

©2009 GREY GOOSE AND GREY GOOSE AND DESIGN ARE 
REGISTERED TRADEMARKS AND THE FLYING GOOSE 
DEVICE IS A TRADEMARK. IMPORTED BY GREY GOOSE 
IMPORTING COMPANY MIAMI, FL. VODKA 40% ALC. BY VOL.; 
FLAVORED VODKAS EACH 40% ALC. BY VOL.-DISTILLED 
FROM GRAIN. 


Go to wiredinsider.com for exclusive content, giveaways, special promotions, and more. 

































MUSIC 


Infinite Jukebox 


It used to be you needed a ginormous hard drive to build and store your digital music collection. But now 
that most songs exist somewhere in the cloud—on YouTube, one-stop streaming sites like imeem, or blog 
aggregators like Hype Machine—services have emerged that help you squeeze the Internet for any track 
you need. Wherever music lives, you can now play, collect, and share it without downloading any audio 
files. None of these sites is pitch-perfect, and their fidelity isn't as high as your meticulously encoded loss¬ 
less library. But in these lean times, free jams are sounding better by the minute, —eliot van bus kirk 
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5 Sites That Tap the Music in the Cloud 


Fizy 

This Turkish site 
compiles audio 
from around the 
Net into a data¬ 
base from which 
you can curate 
your own playlists. 
It’s fast as blazes 
(for now, anyway) 
and boasts a fat 
catalog. 
wired Simple 
profile pages 
facilitate playlist¬ 
sharing. Reports 
recently played 
songs to Friend- 
Feed, RSS, or 
just your profile. 
Shuffle function. 
TIRED Bare-bones 
user profiles limit 
social utility. 


Muziic 

Developed by high 
schooler David 
Nelson with help 
from his dad, this 
upstart accesses 
the songs on You¬ 
Tube via an iTunes- 
like interface. 
wired Makes the 
music on YouTube 
feel local. Sharing 
feature helps you 
add your own 
MP3s to the cloud. 
TIRED Requires 
Windows XP or 
Vista. Seizure- 
inducing design. 
Catalog limited 
to what’s on You¬ 
Tube. Special soft¬ 
ware installation 
necessary. 


Songza 

Songza wraps the 
music of imeem 
and YouTube in a 
sweet, simple Web 
interface, the work 
of Scott Robbin 
and Aza Raskin— 
whose father, Jef 
Raskin, sired the 
Apple Macintosh. 
WIRED With a 
click, Play, Share, 
Rate, and Add 
to Playlist tools 
unfold like a clover. 
Can use services 
other than imeem 
and YouTube. 
Playlist appears 
on profile page 
and RSS feed. 
tired Only one 
playlist per user. 


Spotify 

A P2P streaming 
architecture lets 
users in supported 
countries create 
collections from a 
massive in-house 
music archive. 
wired Fast, free 
playback through 
an efficient inter¬ 
face that rivals 
iTunes. Smooth, 
robust streaming. 
Live tech support. 
$14 per month 
removes ads. 
tired Currently 
restricted to 
Europe (a US 
rollout is being 
negotiated). 
Requires software 
installation. 


Twones 

Prefer to use 
iTunes or other 
downloadable 
software for your 
local playback? 
Twones has you 
covered. It also 
tracks your activ¬ 
ity on multiple 
online services 
and offline players 
through a single 
Web interface. 
WIRED Small-fry 
sites can sign up 
to be included in 
the search, theo¬ 
retically giving you 
access to a wider 
variety of tracks. 
TIRED Limited 
playback on the 
site itself. 
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Over the course of a lifetime, humans take in more information and 
memories than their brains can handle. Microsoft researcher Gor¬ 
don Bell believes this to be a bug, not a feature. And as he chroni¬ 
cles in his new book, Total Recall, he’s working on an upgrade. Since 
2001, Bell has been compulsively scanning, capturing, and logging 
each and every bit of personal data he generates in his daily life. 


This trove includes Web sites he’s 
visited (221,173), photos taken 
(56,282), emails sent and received 
(156,041), docs written and read 
(18,883), phone conversations had 
(2,000), photos snapped by the 
SenseCam hanging around his neck 
(66,000), songs listened to (7,139), 
and videos taken by him (2,164). To 
collect all this information, he uses a 
staggering assortment of hardware: 
desktop scanner, digicam, heart rate 
monitor, voice recorder, GPS logger, 
pedometer, smartphone, e-reader. 

Called MyLifeBits, the project is 
feasible only because of the shrink¬ 
ing cost of storage, but creating the 
archive is just half the battle. “The 
problem isn’t putting it all in. The 
problem is getting it out,” says Bell, 
who works at Microsoft’s Silicon Val¬ 
ley Research Group. “When I started, 
I couldn’t find anything!” A classic 
file-and-folder hierarchy forces you 
to shoehorn multifaceted data into 
specific, rigid categories. Bell’s solu¬ 
tion is to make everything miscel¬ 
laneous. He switched to a database 
that lets info exist in multiple cat¬ 
egories and began full-text indexing, 
which increased his metadata—and, 
therefore, potential search terms— 
by orders of magnitude. 

In Total Recall, which Bell pub¬ 
lished with research partner Jim 
Gemmell, the 75-year-old describes 
how his archive has worked for him. 
After the disappearance and pre¬ 
sumed death of a friend, computer 
scientist Jim Gray, Bell combed 
through thousands of files to find 
forgotten photos and stories he was 
then able to arrange into a powerful 
slide show for Gray’s memorial. 

Bell’s data dump is more than just 
a glorified photo album. By using 
e-memory as a surrogate for meat- 
based memory, he argues, we free 
our minds to engage in more cre¬ 
ativity, learning, and innovation 
(sort of like Getting Things Done 
without all those darn Post-its). 

But perhaps there’s some virtue 
in truly forgetting—and not storing 
memories anywhere at all. Maybe 
our innate lack of RAM serves some 
evolutionary purpose. We all have 
unwanted bits we should be free to 
discard. (That whole freshman year 
of high school, for example.) “If you 
think you should forget, you should,’ 
Bell concedes. “But for God’s sake, 
keep all the papers you’ve written 
and the photos you take. Sometime 
down the road you might be look¬ 
ing for something and you won’t 
even give yourself the chance of 
finding it.” —Steven Leckart 


infographic by Nicholas Felton 
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Gather round the bpob Ah, the early ’90s: that Eden. I was so innocent 
tube, dorks! It’s time then, I barely knew which demographic I was. And I 

' certainly didn’t know thatjust by doing what came 

naturally—staying in on Friday nights and watch¬ 
ing The X-Files —I was changing the world. I had no inkling that we, my nerdy ilk 
and I, were actually saving dozens of unborn science fiction shows from the Sarlacc 
maw of the Friday Night Death Slot. Surely you’ve heard of the Death Slot. It’s a 
circle of programming hell traditionally reserved for the weak, the sick, the family- 
oriented—and the sci-fi-derived. It ate M.A.N.T.I.S., Sliders, and The Adven¬ 
tures of Brisco County, Jr. Yes, the Slot especially likes the taste of dorkmeat. 


No one ever put this in a memo, 
of course, but they didn't have to. 
It's a prima facie presumption 
among network executives: On 
Friday nights, only the chroni¬ 
cally unbangable will be plopped 
before their sets. So we'll give 
these lurks what they want: Genre 
dross we don't believe in and 
won't pay to promote, regard¬ 
less. Let them eat aliens! 

And we did. Then something 
paranormal happened: Borne on 
a dorkling tide of eyeballs, The 
X-Files was lifted from the Slot 
and deposited safely on Sunday¬ 
evening shores. Soon, openly 


nerdy shows like Lost, Fringe, 
and Heroes were jockeying for 
time slots typically reserved for 
cop/doctor/lawyer skeins—shows 
about people so doable they don't 
need spaceships or time travel. 
Meanwhile, time travel was actu¬ 
ally invented in the form of the 
DVR, which promised to free us 
from the twin tyrannies of Time 
and Slot with the click of a Season 
Pass. Nerds could now bar-hop 
while their TiVo proxies auto- 
dorked at home. The End? 

Sadly, no. Turns out the DVR 
was a Faustian bargain. Yes, it 
would watch our shows for us. 


and we would “hit clubs," “go on 
dates," and do other things we'd 
read about in books not written by 
Piers Anthony. But even though 
DVRs are now found in an esti¬ 
mated 30 percent of TV-watching 
US households, the devices might 
actually have a ghettoizing effect. 
Friday shows are still born sick, in 
the eyes of network execs, and it 
may be that DVDs, DVRs, and Hulu 
are only the pallbearers. 

Take Terminator: The Sarah 
Connor Chronicles, which bit 
the Friday dust despite rating 
among the most TiVo'd shows of 
the night. (Perspective check: Lip¬ 


stick Jungle also made that short! 
list.) And consider the curious 
case of Joss Whedon, whose late 
Firefly remains the FNDS poster- 
child. Whedon's newest series, 
the Manchurian courtesan sus¬ 
pense-thriller Dollhouse, getsl 
major DVRage—reportedly a fac¬ 
tor in its hairbreadth renewal this 
season. Yet it's still slotted shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with such dead- 
shows-walking as Medium. The 
message: A trickle of passive DVR 
fan-love nets you, at best, another j 
season in hell. 

And so our mission is clear, i 
oh sleeping dweeb legions: We , 
can't expect the assimilation of| 
sci-fi into the TV mainstream to 
continue apace. We must stay ! 
home Friday nights and save| 
Dollhouse, even if we don't like 
it that much. If Dollhouse dies, i 
let it die on Tuesday—not in anfi 
unmarked Friday grave alongside. 
lepers like Ghost Whisperer. By 
Gwar, let's spend Fridays together 
again, this one last season, just as 
we did in those halcyon Clinton -1 
era days. Let's huddle together to* 
celebrate the weird, the wonder- j 
ful, and the off-kilter, on a night 
when others are busy mindlessly I 
procreating. We must do whati 
our devices cannot: organize. 
Take pride. Seize the ratings low 
ground. Because our DVRs clearly I 
aren't living in a post-dork world. 
Neither should we. CED 
///////////////////////////^^^^ 
ema\l scott_brown@wired.com. 


illustration by Leo Espinosa 
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There’s no feeling quite like the bigger, better, all-new 2010 Legacy. Symmetrical All-Wheel 
Drive grips the road. A low-mounted, 31 mpg' SUBARU BOXER® engine gives you 
unparalleled balance. That translates into a mid-size sedan you’ll appreciate in every corner, 
curve, cloverleaf, and mile. Feel the love. Love. It’s what makes a Subaru, a Subaru. 

Legacy. Well-equipped at $19,995 f 

*EPA fuel estimates for 2010 Subaru Legacy 2.5i with CVT up to 31 hwy. Actual mileage may vary. tMSRP excludes destination and delivery charges, tax, title and registration fees. 
Dealer sets actual price. Legacy 2.5i Premium pictured has an MSRP of $20,995. 
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The Fabricated Four 

For years, the lads from Liverpool 
refused to sell their music online. Now 
they’ve made the leap to videogames. 
Meet The Beatles: Rock Band. 

BY JEFF HOWE 




on a brisk summer evening in Los Angeles, a swarm of 
geeks fill the University of Southern California’s Galen Center for 
an exclusive—and somewhat surreal—event. It’s the day before 
E3 2009—the conference where the gaming industry previews its 
most high-profile releases of the coming year. The eager attendees 
are about to witness an impossible feat: the Beatles, reunited. This 
magical mystery moment comes courtesy of MTV, here to unveil its 
gaming division’s most ambitious and expensive launch in recent 
history: The Beatles: Rock Band. *1 On a giant stage, the iconic open¬ 
ing chord of “Hard Day’s Night” blasts from the speakers, and on 
a billboard-sized screen, the Fab Four, or rather, their youthful, 
mop-topped, computer-generated avatars, are jamming like it’s 
1964. The attendees, nearly all born well after John Lennon died, 
are screaming and clapping like schoolgirls, clearly in the throes 
of Beatlemania. *1 At the end of the video presentation, the two sur¬ 
viving flesh-and-blood band members, Ringo Starr, 69, and Paul 
McCartney, 67, take the stage for a surprise appearance. Standing 
side by side, the pair look slightly befuddled by the moment. For 
these been-there, done-that rockers, flogging a videogame is a first. 

“We love the game, it’s fantastic,” McCart- 
ney says. “Who would’ve ever thought we’d 
muTtShSee' 8 end U P as androids?” *1 No one, perhaps, 
page 86. except a few ambitious executives at MTV. 


illustration by Eddie Guy 
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On September 9, after three years of 
ardent courtship, tech wizardry, and dizzy¬ 
ing legal acrobatics, MTV Games is releas¬ 
ing The Beatles: Rock Band, a multiplayer 
title spanning the group's entire career. The 
launch of the game (to be released the same 
day as a 12-album remastered CD box set) 
marks the first time the Beatles tunes will 
be legally available digitally. The game will 
include 45 tracks to kick things off, followed 


17.09 



by additional releases for purchase via MTV's 
download-to-console service. 

It's an extraordinary coup for MTV. For 
years, the Beatles have been the refuseniks 
of rock and roll, turning down all entreaties, 
including well-publicized offers from Apple 
and Microsoft, to make their 24-album cata¬ 
log—currently available only on vinyl, cas¬ 
sette, and CD—accessible online. 

The band's resistance is as curious as 


The Beatles: Rock Band pains¬ 
takingly re-creates live gigs- 
like the Ed Sullivan Show 'm 1964. 


it is costly: Apple Corps, the 
company it founded in 1969 
as a tax shelter, has undoubt¬ 
edly missed out on millions of 
dollars in online sales, causing 
some fans to find illicit ways to 
get Beatles music. 

Yet the band remains one of 
the best-selling musical acts 
ever. The release of the Beatles' 1, 
a remastered compilation album, 
has sold more than 28 million 
copies worldwide. In April, 
McCartney was one of the head¬ 
line acts at the hipster music fes¬ 
tival Coachella, strumming a 
string of Beatles classics to thou¬ 
sands of under-30 music fans. 

So, after the Beatles turned 
away such desirable suitors as 
Apple and Microsoft, how did 
MTV persuade the group to 
make its digital debut via video- 
game? For starters, the money. 
While music industry revenue 
streams are shrinking, video- 
games offer long-term growth, 
with a larger chunk of profits for 
the copyright holder than, say, 
a standard deal with iTunes. 
Activision's rival game fran¬ 
chise, Guitar Hero, for instance, 
has sold 35 million discs, gen¬ 
erating more than $1 billion in 
sales, with acts like Metallica 
and Aerosmith cutting fat deals 
for their band-name versions. 

It's also a matter of con¬ 
trol. Apple Corps is hyper-vigilant about 
the integrity of the tunes and the threat 
of piracy. (In 1987, when EMI licensed 
“Revolution” to Nike, Apple Corps fought 
unsuccessfully to block the deal.) With 
Rock Band, users can stream or download 
songs only through their game console- 
no importing to laptops or MP3 players. 

With this unprecedented deal, the execs at 
MTV Games (and parent company Viacom) 
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BUSINESS CONFERENCE 


BUDGET CUTS 
IMPACTING YOUR 
TRAVEL PLANS? 


DISRUPTIVE BY DESIGN 

Watch video of the Conference sessions and gain insights that will help you and 
your company adapt, respond, and thrive—no matter what comes at you next. 

Visit: wired.com/wiredbizprogram 




Jeff Immelt Vivek Kundra Jeff Bezos Shai Agassi 

Chairman & CEO, GE US Chief Information Founder & CEO, Founder & CEO, 

Officer Amazon.com Better Place 
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Straightforward. 250 cities. 40 countries. ' 


CELEBRATE SCIENCE WITH THE 
CALIFORNIA ACAD 


September 26-27, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco 


You're invited to the one-year birthday bash for the only museum in the world to 
combine an aquarium, planetarium and natural history museum under one living roof! 
Join the Academy for a weekend celebration of science and nature including live animal 
demonstrations, musical performances, and the debut of a new planetarium show, 


Journey to the Stars. Visit calacademy.org for details. 



Stay 3 nights and save 30% 
at Wingate* by Wyndham hotels 

Stretch even the smallest travel budget 

at Wingate by Wyndham hotels. For one 
simple rate get everything you need to stay 
productive and rest comfortably on the road. 
Enjoy a hot breakfast, high-speed Internet 
access, printing and copying in the business 
center, access to the gym, and more. All at 
no extra cost. Plus, Wyndham Rewards 4 
members earn reward points or airline miles 
with every stay 1 . At Wingate by Wyndham 
hotels, business travel makes cents! 

Book now at wingatehotels.com. 




Stay of at least 3 consecutive nights must be booked and 
completed as of 12/31/09 at the same property. Discounted 
rate (a) only applies to completed three (3) consecutive night 
stay, (b) is not applicable for group bookings and (c) cannot 
be combined with any other special rates or offers. Rooms at 
this discount are limited and subject to availability. Blackout 
dates and other restrictions may apply. Advanced reservations 
required through wingatehotels.com or 1-800-228-1000. 

'A qualified stay is defined as a stay at a qualifying rate at 
one of the participating Wyndham Hotel Group properties. 
©2003-2009 Travel Rewards, Inc. All Wingate by Wyndham 
hotels are individually owned and operated. ©2009 Wingate 
Inns International, Inc. All rights reserved. 
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are banking on the Beatles version of the 
already successful Rock Band franchise to 
give the fading network a boost.“ Rock Band 
is a place we've built for people to gather/' 
says Judy McGrath, CEO of MTV. In other 
words, The Beatles: Rock Band is reboot¬ 
ing MTV's original concept: getting kids to 
enjoy music through their TV sets. 


wood founder Robert Earl and ended up 
sitting next to George Harrison's 31-year- 
old son, Dhani. Harrison mentioned being 
exhausted from a late-night bout of Guitar 
Hero. When Toffler told him about the MTV 
purchase of Harmonix, Harrison's face lit up: 
“You know what would be cool. If you made 
a game that featured the whole band." 





it all began on a secluded beach. In late 
2006, Van Toffler, president of MTV Net¬ 
works, took his family to a small Caribbean 
island for a much-needed vacation. It had 
been a rocky year for Toffler. His longtime 
friend and colleague Tom Freston had been 
ousted as CEO of Viacom, and MTV was 
struggling for ratings. 

Toffler had created MTV's videogame divi¬ 
sion in 2005 as part of his larger effort: to 
expand the network everywhere its audience 
convened, be that via mobile phones, the Inter¬ 
net, or videogames. One of his boldest moves 
was purchasing Harmonix, the game develop¬ 
ment company behind Guitar Hero, to create 
a similar title for MTV. It was risky: Harmonix 
would have to compete against its own best¬ 
selling game—-which is owned by Activision— 
and hope to catch lightning in a bottle twice. 

A few days after he and his family arrived, 
Toffler was invited to lunch by Planet Holly¬ 


The Beatles’ later years are set in 
trippy dreamscapes inspired by Sgt. 
Pepper’s and Magical Mystery Tour. 

Toffler was shocked. Harrison had no way 
of knowing it, but Harmonix was toiling away 
on Rock Band, which was building on that 
very idea. Toffler's wheels began spinning. 
It seemed too insane to contemplate, but 
what if MTV could get the Beatles on the 
new game? It would give MTV an advantage 
over Activision; Rock Band could blow Gui¬ 
tar Hero off the stage. 


toffler returned to MTV's New York 
offices eager to pursue the prospect. He set 
up a meeting between Harrison and Alex 
Rigopulos, cofounder and CEO of Harmonix. 
When Rigopulos arrived at Harrison's home 
in Venice, California, he was elated to shake 
hands with the son of rock royalty and anx¬ 


ious about pitching the outrageous scheme. 
“Wouldn't it be incredible to make a Beatles 
game?" Rigopulos asked. To his surprise, 
Harrison eagerly agreed. 

Soon, Harrison began lobbying his mother, 
Olivia, and the other Apple Corps share¬ 
holders: McCartney, Starr, and Yoko Ono. 
His enthusiasm was contagious: In summer 
2006, Rigopulos and Paul DeGooyer, 
senior VP of MTV's game division, 
flew to LA to present a Rock Band 
prototype to Olivia Harrison and 
Starr, who loved the game. DeGooyer 
did a repeat performance for Ono's 
son Sean Lennon. 

Rigopulos and DeGooyer still had 
to meet with McCartney—a task not 
unlike scoring a sit-down with the 
Pope. “You don't schedule a meeting 
with Paul," Rigopulos says, laugh¬ 
ing. “You just drop everything and 
come when he has time for you." 
In August 2007, the pair got the 
call. They flew to London to meet 
with McCartney at EMI's famous 
Abbey Road Studios. DeGooyer and 
Rigopulos strapped on their plastic 
instruments and kicked out the jams. 
McCartney was friendly and listened 
closely to their pitch. “We were 
relieved," Rigopulos recalls. “He 
seemed genuinely interested." Still, 
McCartney remained noncommittal. 

Upon then* return to New York, the duo dis¬ 
covered why: Apple Corps was interested in 
a Beatles version of Rock Band only if it used 
songs spanning their entire career, a demand 
that posed considerable—perhaps insur¬ 
mountable-technical challenges. “They may 
have thought we would never come back," 
Rigopulos says. “They thought it was a polite 
way of saying thanks but no thanks." 

Determined, Harmonix pushed forward, 
offering to craft a sample demo as a means 
of clinching the deal. To produce a song for 
Rock Band, however, Harmonix requires 
access to an original multitrack recording, 
in which individual instruments are put 
down on separate channels. But in the early 
'60s, when the Beatles were cutting classics 
like “I Want to Hold Your Hand," the band 
recorded multiple instrumental parts on a 
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CONNECT WITH USB 

USB is everywhere, worldwide. And there’s 
a reason it’s so popular—its simplicity, 
speed and ease-of-use are unmatched. In 
the world of computers, peripherals and 
mobile devices, USB inspires confidence as 
the most widely-accepted, reliable form of 
connectivity out there, delivering speed, 
effortless charging and plug and play 
simplicity. Now that’s a technology the 
world can agree on. 



LOOK FOR PRODUCTS FEATURING THESE 
LOGOS AT YOUR FAVORITE RETAILER. 


HI-SPEED 


HI-SPEED 


CERTIFIED 


CERTIFIED 


Message brought to you by USB Implementers Forum 
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All Together Now 


The Beatles gave Harmonix unprecedented access and materials for their own 
Rock Band —with Paul McCartney as fact-checker!—and it shows. Sure, it’s still 
based on the note-matching rhythm gameplay that we all know and love, but it’s 
jam-packed with bonus perks and cool features for button-shredding pros and 
Beatles-loving newbies alike. —Chris Kohler 


Fab Four Instruments 

The $250 deluxe version 
includes plastic takes on 
Paul's Hofner bass guitar 
and Ringo’s Ludwig drums. 
Add George’s Gretsch 
Duo Jet and John’s Ricken- 
backer for $100 apiece. 


Three-Part Harmonies 

Arguably the splashiest 
feature, this is the first time 
Rock Band allows players 
to perform multiple vocals 
for extra points, which 
comes in handy for tunes 
like "Love Me Do.” 


Rare Recordings 

Unlock a treasure trove 
of recordings, including a 
Christmas-themed 7-inch 
originally recorded in 1963 
for fan-club members and 
filled with holiday greet¬ 
ings and band banter. 


Original Live Audio 

Harmonix not only used 
the recordings from live 
performances, it also 
pulled the ambient sound. 
Killing it at the Cavern 
Club? You’re winning over 
real Beatles fans. 


Easy Mode 

Rookies and seasoned 
pros can finally share the 
stage—and never bomb 
a gig. Harmonix created 
a foolproof Easy mode. 
Even if you suck, you don’t 
get booed off the stage. 


Musical Authenticity 

Know how “Sgt. Pepper” 
goes right into ‘‘With a Little 
Help From My Friends”? It’s 
that way in the game, too. 
Other songs are presented 
as seamless medleys. Thank 
God for the pause button. 


single track. Isolating McCartney's 
bass from Harrison's guitar was no 
easy feat. Further complicating mat¬ 
ters, Apple Corps had given the team 
only hissing, low-bitrate audio files, 
which required extra time and care. 

But they did get a little help from 
a friend. Jeff Jones, CEO of Apple 
Corps, suggested they turn to Giles 
Martin, the son of longtime Beatles 
producer George Martin, for help. 

Martin had just completed remix¬ 
ing a series of Beatles tracks for 
the 2006 album love (featured in 
a popular Cirque du Soleil show) 
and was intimately familiar with 
the band's master tapes. "The stars 
just aligned,'' DeGooyer recalls. "It 
turned out Giles wasn't booked at 
that time, and he had the trust and 
confidence of the Beatles." 

Martin had discovered a way to 
isolate the individual instruments 
and voices using software devel¬ 
oped by Cedar, a company based 
in Cambridge, England. Originally 
created for audio forensics, the soft¬ 
ware allowed Martin and the Har¬ 
monix team to zero in on the exact 
frequencies of McCartney's vocals, 
for instance, and filter out the rest. 

After weeks in Abbey Road Studios, 
they disassembled five songs— 
enough to make the demo. 

Meanwhile, the first version of 
Rock Band was released in late 
2007, quickly becoming a hit. In a 
savvy move, MTV made Rock Band 
as much a sales platform as a video- 
game, releasing 6 to 10 tracks a week that 
could be downloaded for a few bucks a pop. 
David Bowie, Radiohead, Metallica, and the 
Clash signed on. While overall sales of the 
game disc lagged behind Guitar Hero's, sales 
of downloadable tracks now outpace those 
offered by Activision. 

In February 2008, Rigopulos, Martin, and 
DeGooyer presented their five-song game 
demo to the Harrisons, Ono, and Starr. They 
got the thumbs-up. Next was McCartney. After 
they played the demo for him in his London 
office, McCartney gave them a sprig of lav¬ 


ender in a glassine envelope as a parting gift. 

Did they have a deal? Was that McCart¬ 
ney's idea of a handshake? DeGooyer and 
Rigopulos returned to the US and waited. 
Not long after, they got McCartney's bless¬ 
ing. The Harmonix team had the band; now 
they needed the rock. 


licensing music for games like Guitar 
Hero and Rock Band is a fairly complicated 
procedure. Gamemakers pay a chunk of cash 


upfront to several parties to license both 
the master recording and the publishing 
rights to the underlying song. Licensing the 
Beatles, however, is trickier. The recording 
rights belong to the band's longtime label, 
EMI. Most of the publishing rights, on the 
other hand, are held by Sony/ATV (a joint 
venture with the late Michael Jackson). 
Complicating matters even further, addi¬ 
tional publishing rights for certain tunes are 
held by Harrissongs, an independent entity 
set up by George Harrison, as well as by 
Starr's publishing company, Startling Music. 



ILLUSTRATION BY Glliekit 
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And that's just behind the music. In order 
to develop the game's digital doubles, MTV 
had to license the artists' likenesses from 
Apple Corps, which meant appealing to the 
Beatles and their descendants—famous 
for conflicting views on how to manage the 
Beatles brand—to reach an agreement. On 
top of that, the company had to obtain sepa¬ 
rate rights for any materials it wanted to use 
for the game's marketing. 

After resolving the legal aspects, reviewing 
the demos, and considering a late-breaking 
offer from rival company Activision, the 
Beatles officially teamed up with MTV. On 
October 30,2008—almost two years after the 
first meeting on the beach—MTV and Apple 
Corps issued a statement that the Beatles 
were coming to Rock Band. The announce¬ 
ment was met with disbelief and envy from 
the music industry and game companies alike. 

With the deal complete, Harmonix could 
finally bring all its resources to bear on the 
project itself. The September 9 release was 
less than a year away, and although Martin 
and Rigopulos had figured out how to many 
the Beatles' music to the Rock Band format, 
the developers still had a long way to go. 
The original Rock Band let players assume 
the role of a generic rocker and gradually 
gain experience and a bigger repertoire, thus 
accessing more fans, cooler clothes, bigger 
venues, a larger entourage, and all the other 
accoutrements of rock-and-roll stardom. 
"Right away, we realized this wouldn't work 
for the Beatles,'' Rigopulos says. "They had 
all that stuff—fans, money, stardom—almost 
from the beginning." 

Harmonix had to re-create the most 
mythologized narrative in music history and 
adapt it to the rather inflexible formula of the 
videogame. And the company would need to 
do it without blaspheming the Beatles and 
offending the fans most likely to plunk down 
$250 for the game and specially designed 
plastic drums, bass, and guitar. 

Eventually, Harmonix and Apple Corps 
agreed that the game should reflect the two 
distinct stages of the Beatles' career: the 
first half, when they were a live act, and the 
later, more introverted, psychedelic period, 
when the band holed up in Abbey Road Stu¬ 
dios and produced mind-blowing works like 


Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band. The 
first 25 songs are played in painstakingly 
reproduced settings of the band's most 
iconic performances—Liverpool's Cavern 
Club, The Ed Sullivan Show , the infamous 
Budokan arena in Japan, and New York's 
Shea Stadium, the site of the first stop on 
their only US tour, in 1965. "In the Ed Sul¬ 
livan chapter, we actually quote from the 
original camera work," Rigopulos says. The 
final 20 songs of the game, however, take 
place in what Harmonix calls dreamscapes, 
confections inspired by imagery the Beatles 
popularized in albums like Sgt. Pepper's and 
the movie Magical Mystery Tour. 

By spring, the Harmonix crew had com¬ 
pleted a rough build of the entire game. Yoko 
Ono, whose involvement up to then had been 
minimal, decided to fly to Boston to provide 
her own distinct brand of input. "She gave 
the designers hell," DeGooyer says. "She's 
an artist," Rigopulos adds, "so she was very 
concerned with the look of the game. She 
really held our feet to the fire." Ono made 
specific suggestions, like proposing that 
the game's final scene—the Beatles' infa¬ 
mous rooftop concert on the Apple Corps 
building in Knightsbridge—look windier. 
Her criticism sent Harmonix scurrying to 
improve the graphics. At that point, the E3 
conference and the game's debut was just 
three months away. "We were like, oh, gee. 
Thanks," Rigopulos says. "It would have 
been nice to know that six months ago, but 
yes, thank you very much." 


several hours afterthe game's Galen Cen¬ 
ter preview, the Harmonix crew hosted a VIP 
party at the Standard hotel. As the sun set, 
gaming journalists and geeky celebrities like 
Christopher "McLovin" Mintz-Plasse took 
turns playing John, Paul, George, and Ringo. 

The game was a huge success at E3 and 
has been getting unanimously rave advance 
reviews ever since—with good reason. Lov¬ 
ingly crafted and thoughtfully produced, 
The Beatles: Rock Band features three-part 
harmonies, with previously unseen video 
footage, rare photographs, and a dense 
Beatles biography. In other words, it's more 


than a game; it's like a quantum leap into 
the Fab Four universe. 

None of this guarantees commercial suc¬ 
cess, of course. It's not an auspicious time to 
be releasing an expensive, blockbuster video- 
game. Game sales are not recession-proof, 
and projections for the holiday season—typi¬ 
cally when half of the year's total games are 
sold—are already grim. Worse, some won¬ 
der whether the armchair rock-star craze 
has already peaked. "Anyone who wants a 
plastic guitar in their living room already has 
one," says Joe Spiegel, a partner at video- 
game investment firm Dalek Capital Manage¬ 
ment. Just as anyone who wants a Beatles 
tune on their iPod already has one. 

Nevertheless, Toffler, DeGooyer, and 
the rest of team are optimistic. After all, 
they've already done the impossible. They've 
reunited the Beatles. The magical mystery 
tour is on again. HQ 
/////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor jeff howe 
(jeff_howe@wired.com) is the author of 
Crowdsourcing: Why the Power of the 
Crowd Is Driving the Future of Business. 


Illustration who's who 



1. Gordon Reid 2. Paul DeGooyer 3. Tom 
Preston 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Aerosmith 9,10,11, 
12. Metallica 13. Alex Rigopulos 14. Yoko 
Ono 15. Eran Egozy 16. Van Toffler 17. 
Judy McGrath 18. Brian Epstein 19, 20, 21, 
22. the Clash 23. Neil Aspinall 24. Giles 
Martin 25. Dhani Harrison 26. Sumner 
Redstone 27. Michael Jackson 28. George 
Martin 29. Olivia Harrison 30. Ed Sullivan 
31. Elio Leoni-Sceti 32, 33, 34, 35. the 
Beatles 36. Steve Jobs 
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THE BEER THRT 
BRIO NO TO COMPROMISE 


The #1 selling German Beer. Visit www.becksbeer.com 


ADVERTISEMENT 

THE CITY THHTSHID NO 
TO STHNSING STILL 

On its 850th birthday, —the home of Oktoberfest—refuses 

to be stuck in the past. 













ADVERTISEMENT 


MUNICH: WHERE RRCHITECTURRL INNOVRTION BREWS 

If New York is the city that doesn’t sleep, Munich is the city that never stops evolving. One of Europe’s most 
historic gems, the legendary Bavarian capital—home to some of the world’s best examples of Medieval, 
Romanesque, Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque, and Rococo architecture and the original, most authentic 
and lively Oktoberfest—could easily rest on its cultural laurels. 


But today’s Munich is different by choice. In 

their drive for continual invention, Munchner 
say “no” to the status quo, with a daring, 
individualistic spirit. Some of today’s leading 
architects are employing cutting-edge design 
to create their most impressive and ground¬ 
breaking work in modern Munich. 


\r - ' 










MUNICH’^ ICONIC SOCCER ARENA 


INSPIRED BY TRRDITION, 
BUILT WITH VISION: 

Munich architecture celebrates innovation as well 
as tradition. Evoking the city's beloved Oktoberfest 
tents, the Olympic Park reflects the inimitably festive 
mood of the world’s best party. Visitors can get a great 
panoramic view of Munich and the Alps from the top 
of the Olympic Tower (Olympiaturm). 

A nearby monumental glass and steel structure evokes 
speed and perpetual energy. The soccer stadium, 
another tribute to speed and iconoclasm, was built in 
less than three years and is one of the most modern 
and architecturally unique sports arenas in Europe. 


The gutsy modern art and design museum features a crisp rectilinear design 
and huge atrium bathing the contemporary collections in light. Together with 
more traditional and iconoclastic institutions, it makes up the city's visually 
refreshing “Kunstareal” (“art district”). 

Today, Munich’s booming information technology, biotechnology, and 
publishing industries continue to fuel visionary new building. What’s next? 
No one can say. But Munich will always quench the world’s thirst for 
diversion, bravado, and fun. 



ECK5 PRESENTS: THE DIFFERENT BY CHOICE INNOVATION SERIES 

■■■■■■■■■■ Drink responsibly © 2009 Import Brands Alliance. Importers of Beck's Beer, St. Louis, MO. 
























The Age of the Prank 

Time was, it took Orson 
Welles and an entire 
radio network to fool 
the public. Now any 
joker with a Twitter 
account can punk the 
whole Internet. LOL! 


ere’s what you’ve been told: “There’s a 
sucker bom every minute.” “Take or be taken.” “Believe none of what you hear and 
half of what you see.” These aphorisms are so ingrained in American life, they’re 
practically commandments. And for good reason: We are a credulous people. For 
proof, open your spam folder and count the chain emails from 1998 that are still 
coming in, dutifully forwarded by friends and relatives. Or consider that new 
Facebook pal whose name seemed familiar enough when you hit Confirm. We are, 
today, the same easy marks who ran screaming from Orson Welles’ made-up Mar¬ 
tians and flocked to see the Cardiff Giant. So we’re defensive. A hoax, we are taught, 


is an invasive, aggressive stratagem—a nefar¬ 
ious short-circuiting of our natural social 
instincts, a hack of Trust itself, a determinis¬ 
tic, zero-sum shell game with a clear winner 
(the prankster) and loser (the gull). 

Well, here's what we're telling you: Bullshit. 

Take and be taken. There's a skeptic bom every 
minute. Every man a mountebank, every man 
a mark! These are your new commandments, 
0 children of Barnum, Borat, and Blair Witch. 
The source of hoodwinkery has shifted from the 
all-powerful (ad agencies, governments, MTV) 
to the tweeting masses—and lo, charlatanism 
is democratized. There is no more Big Lie, only 
Big Lulz, and getting gamed is no shame. It's 


the seal on the social contract, 
a mark of our participation in 
this new covenant of cozening. 

Raised on a diet of rickrolls, 
Goatse, and other forms of cul¬ 
tural roughage, we no longer 
take pranks so personally, and 
we know that "too far" and 
"too soon" are a lot farther and 
sooner than they used to be. We 
also know it's fun. For the Hoax Populi, it's a kind 
of language—a friendly punch in the arm, not a 
stab in the back. And we need that social lubri¬ 
cant to keep us (a) safely aware of ourselves and 
(b) united as a fractious but functional whole. 

Still, it's sometimes hard to distinguish a 
prank from a scam, a sham from a fraud, a Nige¬ 
rian prince from Prince 
Albert in a can. That's 
why wired is pleased 
to present this handy 
Prankonomy, a cele¬ 
bration of the japes 
and ruses of our shifty 
age.— SCOTT BROWN 


HOAXE! 


THE WIRED GUIDE 


17.09 


illustrations by John Cuneo 
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The Official Prankonomy 

From rickrolls to malware, a spectrum of stunts. 



The Crank Call 

marks Cantankerous yet 
inquisitive barkeeps, 
customer service reps, 
political candidates. 

NOTED PRACTITIONERS 

Jerry Lewis, Bum Bar 
Bastards, Bart Simpson, 
the Jerky Boys, Crank 
Yankers, shock jocks. 
sample scripts Bart 
calls Moe’s Tavern and 
asks for Oliver Clothesoff; 
a Canadian DJ uses an 
exagere French accent 
to convince Sarah Palin 
she's speaking with a 
porn-loving, seal-hunting 
President Sarkozy. 

OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 

Caller ID, giggle fits, 
telecommunications law. 



Fake Email Chain Letter 


The Rickroll 

Ah, the heartbreak¬ 
ing tumble down the 
Rick Astley rabbit 
hole. This click-and- 
switch meme sends 
innocent Web users 
not to the promised 
link but to a YouTube 
video of the well- 
coiffed crooner from 
the 1980s. Why? 
Because an anony¬ 
mous 4chan yuckster 
(riffing on an obscure 
“Duck Roll” meme) 
thought it was funny. 
Contrary to Astley’s 
now infamous cho¬ 
rus, however, most of 
us have given this up. 


Get-rich spam existed before 1997, but Iowa State comp-sci major 
Brian Mack thought it lacked panache. From his campus computer 
lab, he fired off a message explaining that Microsoft was beta-testing 
an email-tracing program. The hook: Bill Gates would pay you $1,000 
if the email reached 1,000 people. Within a month, 
the missive was drowning servers, and permutations 
were beginning to evolve (including one featuring 
Walt Disney Jr.). Every two or three years, the e-prank 
flares up again, usually thanks to someone’s mom. 


Fauxtoshop 

Gone are the days of painstakingly 
doctored UFO images. A simple 
head swap now turns Sarah Palin 
into a gun-toting babe (good 
one!), while a basic copy/paste 
job adds an extra missile to 
an Iranian launch (not so much!). 


Zoological 

Mysteries 

A Georgia hunter claims 
to have shot, killed, and 
photographed a 12-foot- 
long, 1,000-pound wild 
boar. Elite mainstream 
media dub the pig 
Hogzilla and dismiss 
the story as hogwash. 
National Geographic 
investigates and finds 
the swine, albeit only 
800 pounds' worth. But 
this tall tale taken too 
far is still remembered 
as a hoax, thus imposing 
an even more onerous 
burden of proof on 
Sasquatch spotters 
andNessie hunters. 











































X. 


How did all this get started? 

ss: We work in a very young, per¬ 
missive office. There are always 
little pranks going on. At first, 
what we were doing was nothing 
out of the ordinary. Then it just 
got out of control, ab: For instance, 
on April Fools’ Day our boss sent 
us an email saying our MTV show 
had been renewed, ss: He was 
lying about that, ab: We got him 
back. While he was on a flight 
from Portland to New York, we 
created a fake Twitter account for 
him and posted insanely embar¬ 
rassing information. We had 
almost 1,500 people following 
him by the time he landed. 

Which prank are you proudest 

of? ss: Which one was worse for 
you, Amir? The one where I tricked 
you into making an embarrassing 
audition tape and then showed 
it to the whole office? Or when I 
got you to fly out to Los Angeles 
because you thought you were 
going to be on [the MTV series] 
Human Giant ? Those two showed 
Amir’s true colors, his desire to 
be famous. They cut deeper emo¬ 
tionally, building him up and then 
knocking him down real quick. 
ab: The painful part is explaining 
to your friends that the thing 
you’ve been bragging about for 
the past two weeks was a joke. 

Do you ever worry that you’ve 
gone too far? ss: I worry that 
Amir has gone too far. When he 
faked a marriage proposal from 
me to my girlfriend on the Jumbo- 
tron at Yankee Stadium, I think 
that was too far. ab: And I think 
it was just far enough. As long 
as it doesn’t permanently affect 
someone’s life. You don’t want 
to get someone in a way that still 
haunts them 12 years later. 

What does it feel like when you 
realize you’ve been burned? 

ss: Sometimes it’s a relief, ab: 

Like the hard part is over. I don’t 
have to live in fear anymore. 

How can we be sure that these 
pranks are even real? How do we 
know you aren’t pranking us? 

ss: I can’t prove it to you, other 
than to say we’re not very good 
actors. Watch our TV show and 
you’ll see. ab: Actually, the ones 
that Streeter plays on me are fake. 
The ones I do, those are real. QQ 


Chortle Combat 

For two comedy writers, practical joking 
has become a battle for the last laugh. 


And you thought your coworkers were jerks. Since 2007, writer- 
comedians Amir Blumenfeld and Streeter Seidell of fratty yuk-yuk 
site CollegeHumor.com have engaged in an escalating prank war, 
duping each other with gags like nonexistent blind dates and hos¬ 
tile stand-up audiences. They posted seven videos over two years, 
drawing 10 million viewers to their ante-upping antics. In the last 
installment, conducted in March after an 18-month hiatus, Seidell 
tricked Blumenfeld into believing he’d won $500,000 for sinking a 
half-court basketball shot while blindfolded. (He totally missed— 
psyche!) wired spoke with the duo about the philosophy and moral¬ 
ity of hoaxing: Is there such a thing as going too far? —Jason Tanz 


ITHE WIRED GUI DEI 


Streeter Seidell 
(left) and Amir 
Blumenfeld can’t 
resist the lure of 
a good prank. 


ITU 



A video record of Blumenfeld and 
Seidell’s prank war is available at 
CollegeHumor.com. 
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Fake Amateurs 



ALL-TIME WORST EXAMPLES 

ESPN’s Erin Andrews’ hotel 
peep show, Jon (minus Kate 
Plus 8), Taxicab Confessions. 


Posing as reps for the National 
Petroleum Council, a pair of Yes 
Men—members of a loose collec¬ 
tive of culture jammers who target 
megacorporations—suggest a 
solution for the global energy cri¬ 
sis: Convert dead humans into oil, 
Soylent Green-style. ExxonMobil 
is people! Other false prophets 
include Stephen Colbert, John 
Hodgman, and pundit 
Martin Eisenstadt. 


Scream. Call police. Note: 
Use of own finger increases 
chances of getting caught. 
Cost of human finger: $100. 
Cost to Wendy’s franchise: 
Millions in lost revenue. 


' olivER 
cloTUlSoff 


The Fast-Food 
Urban Legend 

Want to play on the public 
fear of fast-food contami¬ 
nation for fun and profit? 
Here’s your recipe. 

1 order of Wendy’s chili 
1 human finger 
(Suitable substitutions 
include cockroach eggs 
at Taco Bell, deep-fried 
rats at KFC, or giant 
loogies at Burger King.) 

Remove digit from purse 
and submerge in chili. 


It takes real pros to create homegrown content. Here's 
how they did it at the Lonelygirll5 School of Film- 
making. i. Find burgeoning media venue with huge 
audience (then, YouTube; now, Twit¬ 
ter). 2 . Locate attractive young actress 
desperate for work. 3 . Be brief (less than 
two minutes per video, 250 words per 
post, or five tweets per day). 4 . Commit 
to the long con (it took 34 episodes to 
unravel Lonelygirll5). 5 . Reveal hoax— 
and collect VC money. 6 . Get produc¬ 
tion deal... for another Web series. 


Hidden Camera 


Fake Experts 


NOTED PRACTITIONERS 

Allen Funt, Dick Clark, 
Ashton Kutcher, the FBI. 
typical victims Naive 
tourists in Times Square, 
hapless celebrities, 

Love Boat cast members. 

ALL-TIME BEST EXAMPLE 

Kutcher’s Punk’dere w nearly 
moves Justin Timberlake 
to tears after convincing the 
singer that his LA mansion 
has been repossessed. 


Malware 

For networks of underfed, 
overskilled foreign hack¬ 
ers, there’s always a way 
to break through software 
safeguards and destroy 
thousands of people’s 
hard drives. (See: Code 
Red, ILOVEYOU, Storm 
botnet.) Trouble is, there’s 
not always a way to break 
out of jail after Nasty- 
Estonian778 turns out to 
be a CIA agent. 






































































Media Hoax 


Nonpareil 
Nerd Pranks 

At brainy colleges, 
practical jokes are not 
only expected, they’re 
encouraged. Classic 
whoppers include 
dressing up MIT’s 
Great Dome as R2-D2, 
bricking in doors at 
Oxford, having a girl¬ 
friend in Canada. 


Then: Broadcast of War of the 
Worlds causes mass panic that 
aliens are invading the planet. 
Now: Sale of The Onion to 
China is noted dryly by All 
Things Considered. 


Performance 

Hoax 

NYC-based collective 
Improv Everywhere has 
hosted spontaneous 
dance parties, no-pants 
subway rides, and syn¬ 
chronized swimming in a 
city fountain. They also 
created the Best Gig 
Ever, packing a club with 
fake fans for an obscure 
out-of-town band. 

See also: public pillow 
fights, zombie marches, 
Lady Gaga’s career. 


Extreme Candid Camera 

Perpetrators turn the lens away from 
unsuspecting victims and back on 
the audience, pushing the concept 
of the prank into a postmodern inter¬ 
rogation of the American soul. Also: 
fart jokes, see Sacha Baron Cohen, 
Tom Green, typical victims South¬ 
ern frat boys, news anchors, Paula 
Abdul, possible outcomes Law¬ 
suits, fisticuffs, PhD dissertations. 


Extreme Impersonation 

noted practitioners Christopher 
“Rockefeller” Rocancourt; Christian 
Gerhartsreiter, aka Clark Rockefeller 
typical victims Wealthy blue bloods. 
sample scams Rocancourt used 
bogus identities to defraud inves¬ 
tors of more than $1 million before 
he was caught in 2001, earning 

him four years in 
prison. Gerharts- 
reiter’s adopted 
surname fooled his 
upper-crust neigh¬ 
bors—until he was 
convicted earlier 
this year of kidnap¬ 
ping his daughter. 

OCCUPATIONAL 

hazards Prison 
time, awkward 
family reunions. 



BY STEVEN LECKART 







































FROM J.J. ABRAMS, ALEX KURTZMAN & ROBERTO ORCI 


"A paranoid thriller... 
the best new series to emerge..." 

-Tom Gliatto, PEOPLE 




THE COMPLETE FIRST SEASON 

OVER 6 HOURS OF AMAZING EXTRAS PLUS AN ADDITIONAL 
HOUR OF EXCLUSIVE BLU-RAY AND BD-LIVE FEATURES 

OWN IT ON BLU-RAY AND DVD 

SEPTEMBER 8 


THURSDAYS 9/8C ON FOX 



wbtvondvd.com 


© 2009 Warner Bros. Entertainment Inc. All rights reserved. 
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Internet’ s great promise i s to make the w orld’s infor mation universally accessibl e and usefu l. So how come when 
you arrive at the most popular dating site in the US you find a stream of anonymous come-ons intermixed with insults, 
ads for prostitutes, naked pictures, and obvious scams? In a design straight from the earliest days of the Web, miscel¬ 
laneous posts compete for attention on page after page of blue links, undifferentiated by tags or ratings or even user- 
names. Millions of people apparently believe that love awaits here, but it is well hidden. Is this really the best we can do? 

Odd perhaps, but no odder than what you see at the most popular job-search site: another wasteland of hyper¬ 
text links, one line after another, without recommendations or networking features or even protection against dupli¬ 
cate postings. Subject to a highly unpredictable filtering system that produces daily outrage among people whose 
help-wanted ads have been removed without explanation, this site not only beats its competitors—Monster, Career- 
Builder, Yahoo’s Hot Jobs—but garners more traffic than all of them combined. Are our standards really so low? 

But if you really want to see a mess, go visit the nation’s greatest apartment-hunting site, the first likely choice of any¬ 
body searching for a rental or a roommate. On this site, contrary to every principle of usability and common sense, you can’t 
easily browse pictures of the 
apartments for rent. Customer 
support? Visit the help desk if 
you enjoy being insulted. How 
much market share does this 
housing site have? In many cities, 
a huge percentage. It isn’t worth 
trying to compare its traffic to 
competitors’, because at this 
scale there are no competitors. 

Each of these sites, of course, is 
merely one of the many sections 
of craigslist, which dominates 
the market in facilitating face- 
to-face transactions, whether 
people are connecting to buy and sell, give something 
away, rent an apartment, or have some sex. With more 
than 47 million unique users every month in the US 
alone—nearly a fifth of the nation’s adult population— 
it is the most important community site going and yet 
the most underdeveloped. Think of any Web feature 
that has become popular in the past 10 years: Chances 
are craigslist has considered it and rejected it. If you 
try to build a third-party application designed to make 
craigslist work better, the management will almost cer¬ 
tainly throw up technical roadblocks to shut you down. 

Craigslist is not only gigantic in scale and totally resis¬ 
tant to business cooperation, it is also mostly free. The 


CRAIGSLIST ls 

FIRMLY STUCK I M 1 QQQ 

JUST THE WAY CRA ' G 
&GO - LIKE IT. 

Newmark responds to all criticism with extreme serenity. 


only things that cost money to post on the site are job ads in some cities ($25 to 
$75), apartment listings by brokers in New York ($10), and—in a special case 
born of recent legal trouble—advertisements in categories commonly used 
by prostitutes, because authorities encourage vendors to maintain a record 
that would aid investigators. There is no banner advertising. They won’t let 
you join them, and at this price you can’t beat them either. 

At times it has occurred to people that the problems with craigslist could 
be solved by appealing to its eponym, Craig Newmark. Newmark is under 
lots of pressure these days. His company is being sued by eBay, a competi¬ 
tor and minority shareholder angry at being excluded from the company’s 
deliberations. The attorney general of South Carolina has blustered about 
prosecuting his CEO for facilitating prostitution, and there have been strong 
challenges from law enforcement agencies in other states, too. The tabloids 
















have relentlessly played up stories about two so-called craigslist killers, 
one who allegedly used the site's erotic-services section to lure victims and 
another who used the help-wanted ads. Newmark responds to such criticism 
with extreme serenity. Inquire about his finances and he talks about his hum¬ 
mingbird feeder. When his Twitter page asks him, “What are you doing?" he 
retweets in the voice of a squirrel. 

“Run, run, run," he says. “Dig, dig.” 

Though the company is privately held and does not respond to questions 
about its finances, it is evident that craigslist earns stupendous amounts of cash. 
One recent report, from a consulting firm that counted the paid ads, estimates 
that revenue could top $100 million in 2009. Should craigslist ever be sold, the 
price likely would run into the billions. Newmark, by these lights, is a very rich 
man. When anybody reminds him of this, the craigslist founder says there is 


“No." 

“You don't?" 

“Correct." 

“In other words, other people 
own that, or you've given it away 
or whatever." 

“Could be, Charlie." 

“OK, but I'm—why are you 
so...?" 

“Coy?" 

“Yeah." 

“It doesn't matter," Newmark 
said. “I mean..." 

“I know it doesn't matter," Rose repeated, his face a 
mask of pain. 

Newmark's claim of almost total disinterest in wealth 
dovetails with the way craigslist does business. Besides 
offering nearly all of its features for free, it scorns adver¬ 
tising, refuses investment, ignores design, and does not 
innovate. Ordinarily, a company that showed such com¬ 
plete disdain for the normal rules of business would be vul¬ 
nerable to competition, but craigslist has no serious rivals. 
The glory of the site is its size and its price. But seen from 
another angle, craigslist is one of the strangest mono¬ 
polies in history, where customers are locked in by fees 
set at zero and where the ambiance of neglect is not a way 
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nothing he would care to do with 
that much money, should it ever 
come into his hands. He already 
has a parking space, a humming¬ 
bird feeder, a small home with a 
view, and a shower with strong 
water pressure. What else is he 
supposed to want? Frustration 
over these sorts of replies some¬ 
times becomes comical. In a July 
2007 television interview, Char¬ 
lie Rose spent half the program 
attempting to get Newmark to 
admit his good fortune, and fail¬ 
ing. “I don't have anywhere near 
as much control as you think," 
Newmark said. 

“I'm not talking how much 
control; I'm talking percentage 
of ownership," Rose said. Rose is 
usually kind to his guests, but the 
scent of unacknowledged wealth 
brought out his ferocity. 

“Oh, same thing from my point 
of view," Newmark said, trying to 
move the topic along. 

'Do you own more than 50 per¬ 
cent of craigslist or not?" Rose 
asked. 
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to extract more profit but the expression of a worldview. 

The axioms of this worldview are easy to state. “People 
are good and trustworthy and generally just concerned 
with getting through the day,” Newmark says. If most 
people are good and their needs are simple, all you have 
to do to serve them well is build a minimal infrastruc¬ 
ture allowing them to get together and work things 
out for themselves. Any additional features are almost 
certainly superfluous and could even be damaging. 

Newmark has been working hard to extend the influ¬ 
ence of his worldview: His public pronouncements 
have the delighted yet apologetic tone of a man who 
has stumbled on a secret hiding in plain sight and who 
finds it embarrassingly necessary to point out some¬ 
thing that should long have been obvious. He seems to 
have discovered a new way to run a business. He sus¬ 
pects that it may be the right way to run the world. 


Public 


spirited and mild-mannered, politically liberal and socially awkward, New¬ 
mark has one trait that mattered a lot in craigslist's success: He is willing to 
perform the same task again and again. During the company's first years, 
Newmark approved nearly every message on the list, and in the decade since 
he has spent much of his time eliminating offensive ones. Even by the most 
conservative accounting, he has passed judgment on tens of thousands of 
classified ads. Very few people could do this and thrive. 

Newmark knows that he is not typical. He tends to interpret things literally, 
and when he was younger other people often confused him. In 1972, while 
still a college student, he read Language in Thought and Action, the classic 
book on communication by S. I. Hayakawa, and it helped him understand him¬ 
self better. “All of a sudden Pm thinking, Tt can't be that everyone else has a 
problem. It has to be me,"' he says. 

We are sitting in a San Francisco coffee shop called Reverie Cafe Bar, where 
Newmark spends long hours and has given countless interviews. Many things 
in his life are a matter of routine. When he talks, he calls upon a repertoire of 
conversational gambits he has been collecting forever, and he has a selection 
of sound effects on his mobile phone, such as a cymbal crash, that he can trig¬ 
ger to make it clear he is joking. When people misunderstand him, he doesn't 
get upset. “I'm the Forrest Gump of the Internet,” he says. He loves customer 
service. “I'll only be doing this as long as I live,” he says. He taps his phone, trig¬ 
gering a ghostly whaaahahaha. “And after that, who knows?” 

Email has always been an ideal outlet for Newmark's genial nature. Craigs- 
list began in 1995 as a mailing list with announcements of events of interest 
to technical people, and as more of them began to subscribe, he encour- 


Jim Buckmaster was hired as 


a programmer in 2000. 


A year later he became CEO. 


aged readers to post their own 
news, archived the messages on 
a Web page, and tried to make 
sure all the content was legiti¬ 
mate. After Netscape's IPO in 
August of that year, craigslist 
became a portal into the dotcom 
scene. Within two years, he had 

thousands of readers, most of whom he didn't know. This was a big responsi¬ 
bility for somebody who is not an extrovert. “I used to email him every day,” 
says Christina Murphy, one of the first tech recruiters to use craigslist regu¬ 
larly. “If I made a mistake in a job posting, I would have to call him and ask 
for a change. It drove him insane.” Murphy, along with an Internet consul¬ 
tant named Nancy Melone, began meeting with Newmark, trying to map out a 
more professional future for craigslist that didn't require its founder to take 
phone calls. Job postings were an obvious source of revenue, and in 1998 they 
launched a nonprofit called List Foundation. Recruiters would pay $30 for 

ads, everything else would be free, and any 
money left after paying the cost of upkeep 
and administration would be given away. 
Melone was CEO. Newmark's willingness 
to cede so much control worried Murphy, 
who soon quit the venture. “It was a beau¬ 
tiful, perfect little world,” she says. “And 
it was being taken over by other forces.” 

For nearly a year, the site was available at 
two URLs, craigslist.org and the less embar¬ 
rassingly personal listfoundation.org. But 
Melone and Newmark were pulling in dif¬ 
ferent directions, or rather, Melone was pull¬ 
ing and Newmark was digging in his heels. By the end of 
the decade, the Internet frenzy was at its peak and the 
smartest minds of the new industry all agreed that the 
right strategy was to get big fast in anticipation of a sale 
or an IPO. Melone wanted to raise prices. Newmark wor¬ 
ried about charging for listings at all. Melone wanted 
to become a dotcom; Newmark was wedded to the idea 
that craigslist was a community service. Melone was gre¬ 
garious, a talker. Newmark had vast powers of passive 
resistance. A split was inevitable, and one day in late Sep¬ 
tember 1999, craigslist users who came in through the list 
foundation.org address found themselves automatically 
bounced to a new, for-profit Web site, called Metro Vox. 
Run by Melone, it offered similar sorts of community list¬ 
ings and had a far more aggressive plan to grow. Melone 
said that Newmark had authorized the switch; Newmark 
announced that he'd been blindsided. 

This was craigslist's first serious competitive chal¬ 
lenge, and perhaps its last. Newmark had some personal 
qualities that ought to have been fatal in an entrepreneur. 
Aside from his communication problems and an aver¬ 
sion to exerting authority, he cared nothing for entre¬ 
preneurship. But in the battle with MetroVox he had 
an asset that more than compensated for these short¬ 
comings: For years he had worked on his site with an 
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uncanny, machine-like constancy, doing all the painstaking 
and repetitive things that would make most people desper¬ 
ate with frustration and boredom, and he had done them 
happily. And now his users paid him back in the most obvi¬ 
ous possible way: They stopped using the List Foundation 
address, resumed posting their free ads at craigslist.org, 
and emailed Newmark when problems occurred. Less than 
a year later, the bubble burst and Metro Vox faded away. 

Newmark abandoned the idea of running craigslist as a 
nonprofit, which would have required him to learn and fol¬ 
low too many rules. He realized that nobody could stop him 
from giving away his money if he made too much of it, and 
in the meantime he handed out a significant portion of his 
ownership to others as a way to avoid acquiring too much 


authority. “I was worried about going middle-aged crazy,” he says. He also put 
great distance between himself and any executive responsibility. The current 
CEO, Jim Buckmaster, joined the site in 2000 as a programmer and handles 
every business and strategic issue. It was Buckmaster who crafted the current 
strategy for growth—a slow, bloblike, seemingly unstoppable accretion of 
new craigslist cities, each an exact clone of the others, launched with no mar¬ 
keting or publicity. Sometimes a new site grows very slowly for a long time. 
But eventually listings hit a certain volume, after which the site becomes so 
familiar and essential that it is more or less taken for granted by everybody 
except the distressed publishers of local newspapers. Revenue from news¬ 
paper classified ads is off nearly 50 percent in the past decade, a drop that 
comes to almost $10 billion. Only a fraction of this loss is because of Newmark’s 
company, but as the largest online classified site, craigslist is easy to blame. 

Because he is the founder of a remarkable Internet company that also hap- 
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The craigslist team isn’t interested in 
updating the site, so wired asked 
leading designers to give it 
a user-interface lift, —mathew honan 
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CRAIGSLIST TODAY 

Visitors arriving at craigslist 
are confronted by a confus¬ 
ing homepage cluttered with 
links most people will never 
click on. Overall, the user inter¬ 
face is in dire need of an orga¬ 
nizing principle that guides 
you to the details you seek 
while filtering out extraneous 
information. 


• It’s hard to know even where 
to begin: Should you start your 
career search under Jobs or 
Gigs? • The right side of the 
screen is devoted to an exhaus¬ 
tive list of cities and coun¬ 
tries, although most users care 
about only the one they live 
in. Once you dive into a sec¬ 
tion, navigation requires more 
backtracking than a hedgerow 
maze. Locations aren’t sorted 
in sufficient detail, images 
aren’t available until you click 
through to a listing, and items 
can’t be flagged for side-by- 
side comparison. And that’s 
just the desktop version. • On 
a mobile browser, craigslist 
is an interminable roll of links 
rendered in eye-crossingly 
minuscule text. 
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pens to be helping the nation's dailies go out of business, Newmark's opinion 
is eagerly sought, and he spends an increasing amount of time at conferences 
and international meetings, where he attempts to answer questions about how 
to best defend the public interest in an era of cheap and ubiquitous media. As 
we watch the birds on the patio of Reverie, Newmark tries out some of the 
phrases he is hoping to use in the coming months as he unfolds the lessons of 
craigslist. “My big mission is to help make grassroots democracy as much a 
part of our government as representative democracy," he says. 

Many people who have heard Newmark's public remarks find the ideals 
admirable but difficult to apply. What would such an approach mean in prac¬ 
tice? His cause is not helped by the fact that if the craigslist management 
style resembles any political system, it is not democracy but rather a low-key 
popular dictatorship. Its inner workings are obscure, it publishes no account 
of its income or expenses, it has no obligation to respond to criticism, and all 


authority rests in the hands of a single man. Ask New¬ 
mark about any feature you would like to see on craigs¬ 
list and you will always get the same response. 

“Ask Jim," he says. 

“How do you get your feedback? Have you ever done a 
poll or anything like that?" 

“The thought makes me tired. But you can suggest 
that to Jim if you wish." 

“What if Jim says no?" 

“If you want to ask him again, you can," he says. 

At this point in our conversation I begin to feel the 
spirit of Charlie Rose upon me. After all, Newmark is 
the founder, a major shareholder, and the public face 
of the company. 
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MAKE IT A WEB APP 


| The NYTimes.com team retained craigs- 
Khoi Vinh list’s basic look and feel while making the 
NYTIMES.COM site work more like an app. • Since search 
is the most important feature, design 
director Khoi Vinh and his colleagues gave this function more 
real estate and placed it at the top of the page. • They moved 
the all-important Post to Classifieds link to the right side of 
the page and increased its visibility by bumping up the type 
size. • They made room for white space and eliminated the 
gray backgrounds, which they thought weighed down the 
site. “It feels more open, more nimble,” Vinh says. 
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In the design created by Vinh and his team, the list¬ 
ings themselves don’t stand alone but are framed by 
navigational aids that let you jump immediately to 
other parts of the site. • Buttons up top lead to the 
major sections (the current one always appears front 
and center in light gray). • On the right side, the My 
Craigslist sidebar shows the ads you’ve viewed most 
recently and the sections you browse most often, 
transforming Craig’s list into your list. • The calendar, 
fixed at the bottom right, is available on every page. 
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“What would it take to get you to fire Jim?” I ask. 

Newmark matches me mischief for mischief. 

“Ask Jim.” 

It is easy to find hypocrisy in the idealism of a busi¬ 
ness owner who prescribes democracy for others while 
relieving himself of the tiresome burden of democratic 
consultation in the domain where he has the most power. 
But of course, craigslist is not a polity; it is just an online 
classified advertising site, one that manages to serve 
some basic human needs with startling efficiency. It is 
difficult to overstate the scale of this accomplishment. 
Craigslist gets more traffic than either eBay or Amazon 
.com. eBay has more than 16,000 employees. Amazon 
has more than 20,000. Craigslist has 30. Craigslist may 


have little to teach us about how to make decisions, but that’s not the aspect 
of democracy that concerns Newmark most. He cares about the details, about 
executing all the little obvious things we’d like government to do. “I’m not 
interested in politics, I’m interested in governance,” he says. “Customer ser¬ 
vice is public service.” 

Last year Newmark got about 195,000 email messages. He estimates that 
roughly 60 percent were spam. He read all the rest and replied to many. He has 
a boss now, a customer service manager named Clint Powell, who was hired 
about six years ago. But he maintains his habits for reasons that have little to do 
with the normal logic of work. They are part of his identity, an unconventional 
mode of self-realization through which he took hold of a barrier that always 
separated him from the world and made it into a kind of performance. Athletes 
compete. Artists create. Newmark answers email. He knows that this will seem 
absurd from the outside, but he is blessed not to care. In fact, he likes to treat 
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MAKE IT SIMPLE 


“Craigslist is working/’ says 
SimpleScott, former design 
director of BarackObama 
.com—why fix what isn’t bro¬ 
ken? Instead, he focused on 
making the site easier on the 
eyes. © On the front page, he 
aligned rows and columns in a 
uniform grid so they’re clearer 
at a glance. • Links you’ve 
already visited leap out in blue 
so you can retrace your steps 
easily. Displaying the site on a 

mobile browser, 

mpleScott ' owever h p ;r ents 

1AMA POM bigger challenges. 
IAMA.COM SimpleScott met 

them by divid¬ 
ing the pages into a series of 
screens. • A hierarchical menu 
makes it easy to navigate with¬ 
out accidentally clicking the 
wrong link. A map page lets 
you browse listings by location. 
Ads and photos each get their 
own screens. Buttons along the 
bottom make common func¬ 
tions available at all times. 
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people to a laugh when he can. It's sometimes impossible to discern his inten¬ 
tion exactly, and this is essential to the effect. On our way out of the cafe, I step 
aside to let Newmark go ahead, and he walks face-first into the plate glass door. 

Jim Buckmaster is tall and thin, Newmark is short and round, and when 
they stand together they look like a binary number. In 2004,1 saw them give a 
talk in which Newmark, who is 5' 7", stood on a milk crate and was still barely 
eye-to-eye with his CEO, who is 6' 7". It was a memorable performance, but 
they don't have much opportunity for the gag these days because their joint 
appearances are rare. At the craigslist office, the two men work in the same 
room, but their desks are set up so they sit back-to-back. They are not social 
friends, and in fact they almost never talk. Newmark does not excel at chit¬ 
chat, and Buckmaster is a quiet type, too. 

Buckmaster dropped out of medical school at the University of Michigan 


in 1986. He hung around the university for 10 years, 
studying the classics, doing data entry work, and teach¬ 
ing himself programming. By 1999, he was working 
as a webmaster in San Francisco for a dotcom called 
Creditland, where he was not happy. "The marketing 
side had attained ascendancy," he says. He posted his 
resume on craigslist, and Newmark found it. 

Craigslist was very unlike Creditland. "It wasn't even 
really clear who decided to hire me,'' Buckmaster says. He 
looked around and began finding things to do. He wrote 
forum software to give users a chance to interact. When 
he realized that every post had to be reviewed and pub¬ 
lished by hand, he created the automated process that 
allowed craigslist to grow. He coded a search engine. A 
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“Craigslist is 
frustrating and 
claustropho¬ 
bic,” Matt Willey 
says. His layout has a contem- 
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porary look, a Web 2.0 feel, 
and plenty of breathing room. 

• He eliminated long lists in 
favor of two pulldown menus: 
one that lets you jump to vari¬ 
ous sections and another that 
sorts listings by price or date. 

• His design displays images 
in the category pages, so you 
don’t have to click through to 
the individual listings to see 
them. Thumbnails load rap¬ 
idly and blow up to full size 
with a mouseclick. © A button 
called Add to Watchlist marks 
favorites, while the Share but¬ 
ton emails listings to friends or 
posts them to social networks. 



MAKE IT PERSONAL 



Think the current homepage 


Luke Dayman & Lisa Strausfeld lacks personality? “We decided 
PENTAGRAM to do something about the cult 
of Q ra j g » L j sa strausfeld says. 
She and Luke Hayman highlighted the contradiction 
between Newmark’s interest in grassroots democracy 
and the reality that the site is, well, his list. The arrange¬ 
ment of words is essentially random; this design won’t 
win awards for ease of use. Numbers from the calendar 
outline Newmark’s head and glasses; longer text strings 
form facial features. Newmark is always in the back¬ 
ground—this version brings him to the forefront. 
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year after he arrived he was CEO. There was no competition 
for the job, no ritual transfer of power, and no instructions. 
“In the entire time Eve been here, I don't think Craig has ever 
said to me, This is the way it has to be,"' Buckmaster says. 
The only topic he can remember their disagreeing about is 
the peace sign that adorns the craigslist Web address. “Craig 
thought it was associated with the hippies and that hippies 
were discredited," Buckmaster says. “Whereas I think peace 
is among the most desirable things you can have." 

The long-running tech-industry war between engi¬ 
neers and marketers has been ended at craigslist by the 
simple expedient of having no marketers. Only program¬ 
mers, customer service reps, and accounting staff work at 
craigslist. There is no business development, no human 
resources, no sales. As a result, there are no meetings. The 
staff communicates by email and IM. This is a nice envi¬ 
ronment for employees of a certain temperament. “Not 


that we're a Shangri-La or anything," Buckmaster says, “but no technical 
people have ever left the company of their own accord." 

The purity of this culture is its most tenaciously guarded asset. A few 
years ago, Phillip Knowlton, a Bay Area psychologist who was on the craigs¬ 
list staff in the site's early years, sold his 28 percent stake in the company 
to eBay. Buckmaster and Newmark approved eBay founder Pierre Omidyar, 
himself a programmer, as the representative of eBay on the craigslist board. 
But at that point, Omidyar no longer ran eBay, and he was replaced by an 
eBay vice president who had overseen the acquisition of a craigslist com¬ 
petitor in Europe. When eBay launched a competing service in the US, 
Buckmaster responded by reorganizing craigslist and weakening eBay's 
influence. The companies have since sued each other. While the dueling 
complaints hinge on questions of stock dilution and conflict of interest, 
it is hard to imagine any conventional business executive being satisfied 
with the way craigslist operates. What kind of company declares itself 
uninterested in maximizing profit? “Companies looking to maximize rev¬ 
enue need to throw as many revenue-generating opportunities at users 
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as they will tolerate,” Buckmaster says. “We have absolutely no interest in 
doing that, which I think has been instrumental to the success of craigslist .” 

Buckmaster and I talk in the San Francisco penthouse condo of Susan Mac- 
Tavish Best, who owns a small PR company. Best and Buckmaster lived together 
as a couple for five years. Though they are now separated, they remain friends, 
and she continues to serve as a kind of translation mechanism by which the hints 
and silences of craigslist management are converted into responses suitable for 
the press. Queries, in recent months, have concerned mostly sex and violence. 
That the world would expect craigslist to take responsibility for the rare vio¬ 
lent criminal who lures victims through an ad strikes Buckmaster as absurd. He 
points to the thousands of people who die every year in auto accidents. “Does 
anybody call up the head of GM and say, ‘Somebody just got killed using your 
product? How can you sleep at night? Don't you realize that a person is dead?' ” 

Buckmaster's dispassionate protest reflects his cast of mind. Emotional 
appeals are more likely to provoke his skepticism than his sympathy, and when 
the complaints come from aspiring Internet entrepreneurs he is especially 
prone to sarcasm. He hears many such complaints, because one of the most 


curious things about craigslist is that a company designed and run entirely 
by programmers is so hostile to outsiders who want to pull neat technical 
tricks to improve the site. A few years ago, independent programmer Jeff 
Atwood created a service that would allow people to search multiple cities 
at once or even search craigslist globally. Buckmaster arranged some tech¬ 
nical interference to kill it off. Another programmer named Ryan Sit created 
a service called Listpic, which scraped images from craigslist and dumped 
them into an interface for browsing: You could scan through all the photos 
from the apartment listings or see pictures of all the dogs up for adoption. 
Buckmaster banished Listpic, too. 

He had specific objections to both. Listpic ran ads, it put a high burden 
on craigslist servers, and when he looked at traffic records he noticed that 
Listpic was being used mainly to enhance enjoyment of the sexy images 
people posted in their erotic-services ads. Universal search subverts craigs- 
list's mission to enable local, face-to-face transactions; it increases the 
risk of scams and can be exploited to snatch up bargains, giving technically 
sophisticated users an advantage over casual browsers. But the very sur¬ 
feit of these practical objections—many of which probably have technical 
solutions—hints that the real explanation lies elsewhere, and with a mini¬ 
mum of pressure Buckmaster will state it plainly. It is the same reason that 
craigslist has never done any of the things that would win approval among 
Web entrepreneurs, the same reason he has never updated its 1999-era Web 
design. The reason is that craigslist's users are not asking for such changes. 

“I hear this all the time,” Buckmaster says. “You guys are so primitive, 
you are like cavemen. Don't you have any sense of aesthetic? But the peo¬ 
ple I hear it from are invariably working for firms that want the job of redo¬ 
ing the site. In all the complaints and requests we get from users, this 
is never one of them. Time spent on the site, the number of people who 
post—we're the leader. It could be we're doing one or two things right.” 

This ends the debate for 
him, but his tone is oddly non- 
triumphal; in fact, Buckmaster's 
statement of fealty to users has a 
weary sound that I don't under¬ 
stand until weeks later. Only 
after I have spent every spare 
hour on craigslist—browsing the 
ads, tracking the spam, reading 
the help forums, contacting users—do I finally begin to 
grasp something of his situation. The truth is that a lot 
of people complain about craigslist. Buckmaster is cor¬ 
rect that few of them complain about the design. They 
complain about spam, they complain about fraud, they 
complain about the posting rules, they complain about 
the search, they complain about uploading images. They 
complain about every way a classified transaction can 
go wrong. They seldom complain about amazing new 
features they imagine they might possibly want to use, 
because they are too busy complaining about the sim¬ 
ple features they depend on that don't work as well as 
they'd like. By eliminating marketing, sales, and business 
development, craigslist's programmers have cut out all 
the cushioning layers that separate them from the users 
they serve, and any right they have to teach lessons in 
public service comes from the | continued on page 138 


Newmark says that craigslist 


works because people are good. 
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IN 2001, JONATHAN KAPLAN AND ARIEL 

Braunstein noticed a quirk in the camera 
market. All the growth was in expensive 
digital cameras, but the best-selling units 
by far were still cheap, disposable film mod¬ 
els. That year, a whopping 181 million dis¬ 
posables were sold in the US, compared 
with around 7 million digital cameras. Spot¬ 
ting an opportunity, Kaplan and Braunstein 
formed a company called Pure Digital Tech¬ 
nologies and set out to see if they could mix 
the rich chocolate of digital imaging with 
the mass-market peanut butter of throw¬ 
away point-and-shoots. They called their 
brainchild the Single Use Digital Camera and 
cobranded it with retailers, mostly pharma¬ 
cies like CVS. f The concept looked promis¬ 
ing, but it turned out to be fatally flawed. The 
problem, says Simon Fleming-Wood, a mem¬ 
ber of Pure DigitaPs founding management 
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team, was that the business model relied on people returning the 
$20 cameras to stores in order to get prints and a CD. The retailers 
were supposed to send the used boxes back to Pure Digital, which 
would refurbish them, reducing the number of new units it had to 
manufacture. But customers didn't return the cameras fast enough. 
Some were content to view their pictures on the tiny 1.4-inch LCD 
and held on to the device, thinking they'd take it in later to get prints. 
Others figured out how to hack the camera so it would download to 
a PC, eliminating the need to return the thing altogether. 

Brisk sales combined with a lack of speedy returns destroyed 
the company's thin margins, and the camera failed. But the expe¬ 
rience taught Kaplan and Braunstein a lesson: Customers would 
sacrifice lots of quality for a cheap, convenient device. To keep the 
price down, Pure Digital had made significant trade-offs. It used 
inexpensive lenses and other components and limited the number 
of image-processing chips. The pictures were OK but not great. 
Yet Pure Digital sold 3 million cameras anyway. 

Kaplan and Braunstein also learned something important about 
camera retailing in general. The market had long been split into 
two main segments: point-and-shoots (including disposables) and 
single-lens reflex cameras, which use interchangeable lenses and 
other high-end accessories. Not surprisingly, the vast majority of 
cameras sold then—as now—were the handy point-and-shoots; 
SLRs tended to attract only serious hobbyists and professionals. 

Oddly, though, there was no point-and-shoot analogue in video 
cameras—and that's where the pair saw their next opportunity. 
Home videocams were almost without exception expensive, com¬ 
plicated devices loaded with features like image stabilization, 
night-vision mode, and onboard color correction. And even with 
tools like Apple's iMovie, it was a hassle to get footage off the 
cameras and onto a computer for editing and sharing. In terms of 
complexity and price, the camcorder market resembled the SLR 
market, but with no low-end alternative. Kaplan and Braunstein 
suspected that there might be a place for a much cheaper, simpler 
video camera. So they decided to make one. 

After some trial and error, Pure Digital released what it called the 
Flip Ultra in 2007. The stripped-down camcorder—like the Single 
Use Digital Camera—had lots of downsides. It captured relatively 
low-quality 640 x 480 footage at a time when Sony, Panasonic, and 
Canon were launching camcorders capable of recording in 1080 hi- 
def. It had a minuscule viewing screen, no color-adjustment features, 
and only the most rudimentary controls. It didn't even have an opti¬ 
cal zoom. But it was small (slightly bigger than a pack of smokes), 
inexpensive ($150, compared with $800 for a midpriced Sony), and 
so simple to operate—from recording to uploading—that pretty 
much anyone could figure it out in roughly 6.7 seconds. 

Within a few months, Pure Digital could barely keep up with 
orders. Customers found that the Flip was the perfect way to get 
homebrew videos onto the suddenly flourishing YouTube, and the 
camera became a megahit, selling more than 1 million units in its 
first year. Today—just two years later—the Flip Ultra and its sub¬ 
sequent revisions are the best-selling video cameras in the US, 
commanding 17 percent of the camcorder market. Sony and Canon 
are now scrambling to catch up. 

The Flip's success stunned the industry, but it shouldn't have. 
It's just the latest triumph of what might be called Good Enough 
tech. Cheap, fast, simple tools are suddenly everywhere. We get 
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Entire mar¬ 
kets have 
been trans¬ 
formed by 
products that 
trade power 
or fidelity 
for low price, 
flexibility, 
and conve¬ 
nience. 

—Erin Biba 
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Net-based calls 
can be laggy, 
and they some¬ 
times drop out 
in mid conversa¬ 
tion. But they 
can also be free 
—even interna¬ 
tional calls—and 
it’s easy to turn 
conversations 
into shareable 
MP3s. Skype 
now accounts 
for 8 percent of 
international 
calling minutes, 
and the service 
added nearly 
38 million users 
in the second 
quarter of 2009, 
a 42 percent 
increase over 
the same period 
last year. 


our breaking news from blogs, we make 
spotty long-distance calls on Skype, we 
watch video on small computer screens 
rather than TVs, and more and more of us 
are carrying around dinky, low-power net- 
book computers that are just good enough 
to meet our surfing and emailing needs. The 
low end has never been riding higher. 

So what happened? Well, in short, tech¬ 
nology happened. The world has sped up, 
become more connected and a whole lot 
busier. As a result, what consumers want 
from the products and services they buy 
is fundamentally changing. We now favor 
flexibility over high fidelity, convenience 
over features, quick and dirty over slow and 
polished. Having it here and now is more 
important than having it perfect. These 
changes run so deep and wide, they're 
actually altering what we mean when we 
describe a product as “high-quality." 

And it's happening everywhere. As more 
sectors connect to the digital world, from 
medicine to the military, they too are seeing 
the rise of Good Enough tools like the Flip. 
Suddenly what seemed perfect is anything 
but, and products that appear mediocre at 
first glance are often the perfect fit. 

The good news is that this trend is ideally 
suited to the times. As the worst recession 
in 75 years rolls on, it's the light and nimble 
products that are having all the impact— 
exactly the type of thing that lean start¬ 
ups and small-scale enterprises are best at. 
And from impact can come big sales. “When 
the economy went south before Christmas 
last year, we worried that sales would be 
affected," says Pure Digital's Fleming-Wood. 
“But we sold a ton of cameras. In fact, we 
exceeded the goals we had set before the 
economy soured.” And this year? Sales, he 
says, are up 200 percent. (Another payoff: 
In May, networking giant Cisco acquired 
Pure Digital for $590 million.) 

To some, it looks like the crapification 
of everything. But it's really an improve¬ 
ment. And businesses need to get used to 
it, because the Good Enough revolution has 
only just begun. 

SPEAKING AT AN ONLINE PUBLISHERS 

conference in London last October, New 
York University new-media studies pro¬ 
fessor Clay Shirky had a mantra to offer the 
assembled producers and editors: “Don't 
believe the myth of quality." When it comes 
to the future of media on the Web, Shirky 
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sternly warned, resist the reflex to focus on 
high production values. "We're getting to 
the point where the Internet can support 
high-quality content, and it's as if what 
we've had so far has all been nice—a kind 
of placeholder—but now the professionals 
are coming," Shirky said. "That's not true." 
To reinforce his point, he pointed to the 
MP3. The music industry initially laughed 
off the format, he explained, because com¬ 
pared with the CD it sounded terrible. What 
record labels and retailers failed to recog¬ 
nize was that although MP3 provided rela¬ 
tively low audio quality, it had a number of 
offsetting positive qualities. 

Shirky's point is crucial. By reducing 
the size of audio files, MP3s allowed us to 
get music into our computers—and, more 
important, onto the Internet—at a man¬ 
ageable size. This in turn let us listen to, 
manage, and manipulate tracks on our PCs, 
carry thousands of songs in our pockets, 
purchase songs from our living rooms, and 
share tracks with friends and even strangers. 
And as it turned out, those benefits actually 
mattered a lot more to music lovers than 
the single measure of quality we had previ¬ 
ously applied to recorded music—fidelity. It 
wasn't long before record labels were wring¬ 
ing their hands over declining CD sales. 

"There comes a point at which improving 
upon the thing that was important in the 
past is a bad move," Shirky said in a recent 
interview. "It's actually feeding competi¬ 
tive advantage to outsiders by not recog¬ 
nizing the value of other qualities." In other 
words, companies that focus on traditional 
measures of quality—fidelity, resolution, 
features—can become myopic and fail to 
address other, now essential attributes 
like convenience and shareability. And that 
means someone else can come along and 
drink their milk shake. 

To a degree, the MP3 follows the classic 
pattern of a disruptive technology, as out¬ 
lined by Clayton Christensen in his 1997 
book The Innovator's Dilemma. Disruptive 
technologies, Christensen explains, often 
enter at the bottom of the market, where 
they are ignored by established players. 
These technologies then grow in power 
and sophistication to the point where they 
eclipse the old systems. 

That is certainly part of what happens with 
Good Enough tech: MP3s entered at the bot¬ 
tom of the market, were ignored, and then 
turned the music business upside down. But 
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Amazon’s Kindle 
can’t display 
complex graph¬ 
ics, and paper 
still has much 
higher resolu¬ 
tion. But the 
device does 
store hundreds 
of titles in a 
slim package, 
ensuring that 
you always have 
access to which¬ 
ever Philip K. 
Dick tale you’re 
in the mood 
for. The Kindle 
is expected 
to generate 
$310 million 
in revenue 
by the end of 
2009. Barron’s 
estimates that 
annual sales 
could reach 
$2 billion by 2012. 



Its content may 
not be hi-def, 
and you’re stuck 
watching it on 
a computer 
screen, but Hulu 
lets you catch 
recent televi¬ 
sion shows and 
popular movies 
whenever and 
wherever you 
want. For free. 
No wonder it 
has 40 million 
unique view¬ 
ers—up from 
just 7 million a 
year ago. 


oddly, audio quality never really readjusted upward. Sure, software 
engineers have cooked up new encoding algorithms that produce 
fuller sound without drastically increasing file sizes. And with recent 
increases in bandwidth and the advent of giant hard drives, it's now 
even possible to maintain, share, and carry vast libraries of uncom¬ 
pressed files. But better-sounding options have hardly gained any 
ground on the lo-fi MP3. The big advance—the one that had all the 
impact—was the move to easier-to-manage bits. Compared with 
that, improved sound quality just doesn't move the needle. 

Of course, there are those who appreciate the richer sound of 
uncompressed files, CDs, or even vinyl records (regarded by some 
audiophiles as the highest-fi format available). But most of us don't 
give it a second thought. In fact, there's evidence that consumers 
are simply adapting to the MP3's thin sound. Jonathan Berger, a 
professor of music at Stanford University, recently completed a 
six-year study of his students. Every year he asked new arrivals in 
his class to listen to the same musical excerpts played in a variety 
of digital formats—from standard MP3s to high-fidelity uncom¬ 
pressed files—and rate their preferences. Every year, he reports, 
more and more students preferred the sound of MP3s, particularly 
for rock music. They've grown accustomed to what Berger calls the 
percussive sizzle—a k a distortion—found in compressed music. To 
them, that's what music is supposed to sound like. 

What has happened with the MP3 format and other Good Enough 
technologies is that the qualities we value have simply changed. 
And the change is so profound that the old measures have almost 
lost their meaning. Call it the MP3 effect. 

We've seen it again and again. Consider, for example, the rise of 
cloud computing. For years, software was something you bought 
and installed on your hard drive. A lot of it was made by Microsoft, 
which solidified its dominance by releasing ever more powerful, 
feature-laden updates. But with the advent of services like Gmail 
and Zoho Writer, many users are now turning to the Web for basic 
tasks like word processing, spreadsheets, and email. These cloud 
apps have inherent limits: They run through a browser window 
and can't directly access your local hard drive or processor. They 
lack features. Their performance depends on the strength of your 
Internet connection. Nevertheless, tens of millions of people use 
Gmail, while Zoho Writer boasts 1.8 million users and is growing 
at a rate of 100,000 subscribers a month. Microsoft, of course, is 
now jumping into the cloud as fast as it can. Redmond says that 
Office 2010 will be largely cloud-based. Not to be outdone, Google 
recently announced a mostly cloud-based operating system that 
will work in tandem with the company's Chrome browser. 

Web tools are succeeding because they're Good Enough. They do 
most of what we need from a word processor or a spreadsheet or 
an email program or even an OS. But, like the MP3, they also offer 
other advantages. You can access them from any computer. If your 
hard drive crashes, you don't lose your work. And they are incred¬ 
ibly cheap—free in the case of simple tools or just a few dollars a 
month per user in the case of business apps. 

Compare these qualities with those of the MP3 and the Flip, and 
a clear pattern emerges. The attributes that now matter most all 
fall under the rubric of accessibility. Thanks to the speed and con¬ 
nectivity of the digital age, we've stopped fussing over pixel counts, 
sample rates, and feature lists. Instead, we're now focused on three 
things: ease of use, continuous availability, and low price. Is it sim- 
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pie to get what we want out of the technology? Is it available every¬ 
where, all the time—or as close to that ideal as possible? And is it so 
cheap that we don't have to think about price? Products that benefit 
from the MP3 effect capitalize on one or more of these qualities. And 
they'll happily sacrifice power and features to do so. 

BY TRADITIONAL MILITARY STANDARDS, THE MQ-1 PREDATOR 

isn't much of a plane. Its top speed is a mere 135 miles per hour. It 
has an altitude ceiling of 25,000 feet. It carries only two 100-pound 
Hellfire missiles. It has a propeller. By comparison, an A-10 can travel 
420 mph, cruise at 45,000 feet, and carry up to 16,000 pounds of 
bombs—not to mention a 30-mm gatling gun. An F-16 can reach a 
blistering 1,500 mph (Mach 2), climb to more than 50,000 feet, and 
back up its 20-mm multibarrel canon with six missiles. 

All three of these aircraft are used for surveillance and close air 
support. But more and more, the military is relying on the unmanned 
Predator. In the past two years, it has logged more than 250,000 
flight hours, nearly all of them in combat. It has been deployed to 
the Balkans, Pakistan, Afghanistan, and Iraq. 

Why, if manned planes are so superior, is the Predator saturat¬ 
ing the combat market? Because military aircraft are experiencing 
their own version of the MP3 effect. 

Over the past few decades, the armed services—like many indus¬ 
tries—have been radically changed by the Internet and other modern 
communications technologies. Now that the military can digitize 
and share information quickly, engagements are conducted differ¬ 
ently: Greater emphasis is being put on “situational awareness,'' 
the ability of remote commanders to know what's happening on a 
battlefield at all times. This in turn has altered what the military 
looks for in a plane, much the same way small digital files changed 
what music fans value in a recording. 

There is at least one measure by which the Predator has piloted 
aircraft handily beat: the ability to maintain a constant presence in 
the air. That's because the drones are relatively cheap to build, can 
fly for more than 20 hours straight, and don't require pilots who 
need sleep, food, and bathroom breaks (and who might die if the 
plane is shot down). In Afghanistan and Iraq, a Predator is available 
pretty much anytime the military needs one. Accessibility, in other 
words, has become a dominant aircraft value—prized as much as, 
and sometimes more than, speed, altitude, and armament. 

“Sustaining the sorts of operations we conduct with the Preda¬ 
tor used to be virtually impossible," says Eric Mathewson, direc¬ 
tor of the Air Force Unmanned Aircraft Systems Task Force. “The 
idea of putting an aircraft over an area of interest 24 hours a day, 
365 days a year, was simply unsustainable." 

Piloted aircraft are still valuable, he's quick to add, but because 
the Predator can linger, it has enabled a new type of strategy— 
remotely guided surgical strikes with fewer troops and arma¬ 
ments. It's a lesson that surprised the Air Force and other services, 
Mathewson says, but one that has been learned definitively. “We're 
now looking at aircraft capabilities for the future that are even 
more persistent," he says. “We're exploring airships again, which 
could stay airborne for up to five years." 

The impact of the Predator illustrates the potential of the MP3 
effect to transform almost any market. In fact, Good Enough tech 
is already gaining a foothold in two other huge industries: the legal 
profession and health care. 
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On paper, net- 
books might 
seem like crappy 
toys. They have 
almost no stor¬ 
age, processing 
power, or graph¬ 
ics capability. 
What they do 
have, though, is 
accessibility: 
Cheap, small, 
and light, they 
let you connect 
to the Internet 
from almost any¬ 
where. Netbook 
shipments were 
up sevenfold in 
the first quarter 
of 2009. 
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It sounds lame, 
and it is: virtual 
trade shows 
inhabited by 
eager sales 
avatars and 
their potential 
clients. No, it’s 
not the same as 
meeting face- 
to-face, but with 
the economy 
flatlining, digital 
confabs are a 
working alter¬ 
native. Analysts 
expect 5,000 
virtual events 
next year, an 
increase of 
500 percent for 
the industry. 


Richard Granat is a pioneer in a field 
called elawyering. It shouldn't be confused 
with Web sites that merely offer legal doc¬ 
uments for downloading, Granat explains. 
Elawyering involves actual lawyers, and cli¬ 
ents who use these services get help sort¬ 
ing through legal issues. 

Granat, who runs his own law firm and 
cochairs the American Bar Association's 
task force on elawyering, has designed 
and marketed a number of Web tools that 
walk people through common legal proce¬ 
dures. He created a child-support calcu¬ 
lator, for example, which assists couples 
going through relatively amicable divorces. 
There's also a tool to help people decide 
whether they need Chapter 7 or Chapter 
13 bankruptcy. These widgets then gener¬ 
ate legal forms, which may be reviewed by 
a licensed attorney who can make sugges¬ 
tions or offer advice over the phone. 

It turns out to be a remarkably efficient 
way of offering what Granat calls legal trans¬ 
action services—tasks that are document 
intensive. For everything from wills to adop¬ 
tions to shareholder agreements, elawyer¬ 
ing has numerous advantages. It's cheaper, 
for example; a no-fault divorce, Granat says, 
might run a fifth of what seeing an attorney 
would cost. It's also faster—customers can 
access the tools anytime and never have to 
interrupt their day to meet with someone in a 
distant office. Simply put, elawyering makes 
certain legal services more accessible. 

There are trade-offs, of course. “The rela¬ 
tionship has less richness than what you'd 
get from sitting in a lawyer's office," Granat 
says. “And if you have an issue that's more 
complex, then you still need to see a lawyer 
face-to-face." In other words, it's a lower- 
fidelity experience. 

But for most simple legal interactions, 
elawyering is, well, Good Enough. It gets the 
job done, even if it doesn't let you ask every 
question or address every contingency. And 
not surprisingly, it's on the rise. “Elawyering 
will be mainstream in three years," Granat 
says. “I predict that in five years, if you're a 
small firm and don't offer this kind of Web 
service, you're not going to make it." 

In the case of health care, the Good Enough 
mindset can be seen in a new initiative by 
Kaiser Permanente. The largest not-for- 
profit medical organization in the country, 
Kaiser has long relied on a simple strategy 
of building complete, self-sustaining hos¬ 
pitals—employing 50 doctors or more— 









in each region it serves. “It's an efficient 
model,” says Michele Flanagin, Kaiser's 
vice president of delivery systems strat¬ 
egy. "It offers one-stop shopping: phar¬ 
macy and radiology and everything you 
want from health care in one building.” But 
that approach forces patients who don't live 
near a hospital to drive a long way for even 
the most routine doctor's appointment. 

As it happens, though, Kaiser has become 
one of the most technologically advanced 
health care providers in the country, digi¬ 
tizing everything from patient records and 
doctors' notes to lab data and prescriptions 
and putting it all online. The system is net¬ 
worked, so patients can email their doctor, 
check lab results, and make appointments 
from their PC or mobile Web device. Get¬ 
ting a referral doesn't mean carrying medi¬ 
cal records from one doctor to another, as it 
does at many hospitals. 

In 2007, Flanagin and her colleagues 
wondered what would happen if, instead 
of building a hospital in a new area, Kai¬ 
ser just leased space in a strip mall, set up 
a high tech office, and hired two doctors to 
staff it. Thanks to the digitization of records, 
patients could go to this "microclinic” for 
most of their needs and seamlessly transi¬ 
tion to a hospital farther away when nec¬ 
essary. So Flanagin and her team began a 
series of trials to see what such an office 
could do. They cut everything they could 
out of the clinics: no pharmacy, no radiology. 
They even explored cutting the receptionist 
in favor of an ATM-like kiosk where patients 
would check in with their Kaiser card. 

What they found is that the system per¬ 
formed very well. Two doctors working 
out of a microclinic could meet 80 percent 
of a typical patient's needs. With a hi-def 
video conferencing add-on, members could 
even link to a nearby hospital for a quick 
consult with a specialist. Patients would 
still need to travel to a full-size facility for 
major trauma, surgery, or access to expen¬ 
sive diagnostic equipment, but those are 
situations that arise infrequently. 

If that 80 percent number rings a bell, it's 
because of the famous Pareto principle, also 
known as the 80/20 rule. And it happens to 
be a recurring theme in Good Enough prod¬ 
ucts. You can think of it this way: 20 percent 
of the effort, features, or investment often 
delivers 80 percent of the value to consum¬ 
ers. That means you can drastically simplify 
a product or service in order to make it more 
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They’re not 
high-concept, 
and they don’t 
feature celebri¬ 
ties (or even 
pictures). But 
text-based ads 
are highly tar¬ 
geted, incred¬ 
ibly cheap to 
produce, and 
make up 90 per¬ 
cent of Google’s 
net revenue 
(and 45 percent 
of all Internet ad 
sales in the US). 
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MODELING 

SOFTWARE 
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Rendering 
software like 
AutoCAD is 
notoriously hard 
to use. Google’s 
SketchUp is 
dead simple. 

The result: It has 
been embraced 
by architects, 
engineers, 
educators, and 
artists. The full 
version costs 
$500—a pit¬ 
tance compared 
to AutoCAD’s 
$4,000 price 
tag. SketchUp 
has become so 
popular, in fact, 
that Autodesk 
has responded 
with its own lo¬ 
res app: Project 
Dragonfly. 


accessible and still keep 80 percent of what users want—making 
it Good Enough—which is exactly what Kaiser did. 

Flanagin believes these clinics will enable Kaiser to add thousands 
of new members. And they'll do it for less. The per-member cost at 
a microclinic is roughly half that of a full Kaiser hospital. The first 
microclinic is set to open in Hawaii early next year. Medical care is 
now poised for its own manifestation of the MP3 effect. 

The phenomenon certainly won't stop with hospitals, lawyers, 
and military campaigns. As more and more industries move their 
business online, they too will find success in Good Enough tools 
that focus on maximizing accessibility. It's a reflection of our new 
value system. We've changed. To benefit from the MP3 effect, com¬ 
panies will have to change as well. 

NO ONE UNDERSTANDS THIS BETTER THAN THE FOLKS AT PURE 

Digital Technologies. Two years ago, the Flip Ultra nailed all three 
of those accessibility traits: It was significantly less expensive 
than other digital video cameras—so much so, it almost seemed 
an impulse buy in comparison. It was much easier to use, not only 
for shooting video but also for uploading clips to the Internet. And 
its pocketable size and Web-sharing abilities made video available 
anytime, anywhere. The Flip hit the Good Enough trifecta. 

When asked why he thinks the Flip has succeeded where more 
powerful videocams—and even new Flip knockoffs from the likes 
of Sony—have failed, Pure Digital's Fleming-Wood has an interest¬ 
ing answer: "I think it's because we have a better product.” What's 
odd is that executives at Sony and Canon would likely say the same 
thing—after all, their models have far more features and often pro¬ 
duce sharper images. But Fleming-Wood is using a different definition 
of "better.” He now defines quality entirely in terms of ease of use- 
how easy it is to shoot and share the video. "The one thing everyone 
wants to do with their footage is show it to someone else,” he says. 

Even so, it's easy to imagine that feature creep will one day seep 
into the Flip. After all, the company recently released models that 
record in HD, so why not image stabilization or a bigger LCD—or 
hey, how about a touchscreen! "We will always prioritize accessi¬ 
bility over features,” Fleming-Wood insists. The increase in pixel 
count, he says, is simply the result of Moore's law advances in chip 
speed and storage capacity, not a signal that Pure Digital is chang¬ 
ing its focus. Once HD components became available that would not 
drastically raise the price of the camera or make it harder to use, 
"it made no sense not to go HD,” Fleming-Wood says. He points out 
that Pure Digital has yet to include other features like an optical 
zoom or image stabilization, adding that he knows people love the 
Flip because of how simple it makes recording and sharing video. 
"We will never sacrifice that.” 

When he thinks about how the Flip line will improve in the future, 
Fleming-Wood envisions adding features that will make the video 
even easier to share. "Well, we could add Wi-Fi or cell connectivity, 
so if you were filming your kid's soccer game, you could be uploading 
the footage to the Web in real time so Grandma could watch from 
home,” he says with a daydreamer's enthusiasm. To do something 
that ambitious, of course, might require sacrificing some of that HD 
image quality. No problem, as long as it's Good Enough. HQ 
////////////////////m^^^ 

Senior editor Robert capps (rcapps@wired.com) wrote about 
JuddApatow in issue 15.06. 
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FOR MATTHEW ALAN SHEPPARD, all Of the 

anxiety, deception, and delusion converged 
in one moment on a crisp winter weekend in 
February 2008. From the outside, he hardly 
seemed like a man prepared to abandon 
everything. At 42, he'd been happily mar¬ 
ried for 10 years, with a 7-year-old daughter 
and a comfortable home in Searcy, Arkan¬ 
sas. An environmental health and safety 
manager for the electrical parts maker 
Eaton, he'd risen in three years from over¬ 
seeing a plant in Searcy to covering more 
than 30 facilities throughout North and 
South America. A recent raise had pushed 
his salary close to six figures. To his cowork¬ 
ers and hunting buddies, he seemed an ami¬ 
able guy with a flourishing career. 


To Sheppard, though, that same life felt like 
it was collapsing in on itself. With his promo¬ 
tion had come the stress of new responsibili¬ 
ties and frequent travel. He had been steadily 
putting on weight and now tipped the scale 
at more than 300 pounds. Financially he 
was beyond overextended. A gadget lover 
whose spending always seemed to exceed his 
income, he had begun shifting his personal 
expenses to his corporate credit card—first 
dinner and drinks, then a washer and dryer, 
then family vacations. In early February, 
when an Eaton official emailed to inquire 
about his expense reports, he felt everything 
closing in. He began devising a plan to escape. 

So on a Friday two weeks later, Sheppard 
drove with his wife, Monica, their daughter, 
and his mother-in-law to a rented cabin in the 
foothills of the Ozarks on the picturesque Lit¬ 
tle Red River, an hour from Searcy. He called 
it a much-needed last-minute getaway for the 
family, and for most of the weekend, it was. 

Then, in the fading Sunday afternoon light, 
with his daughter and mother-in-law occu¬ 
pied in the cabin, Sheppard walked down to 
the dock with Monica and their black lab, 
Fluke. When Monica looked away, Sheppard 
helped the dog—always eager for a swim, 
just as he'd counted on—off the platform and 
into the Little Red River's notoriously deadly 
current. His wife looked back just in time 
to see Sheppard heave his own 300-pound 
frame into the river after their beloved lab. 

Thrashing in the 39-degree water, Shep¬ 
pard managed to hand the leash up to Mon¬ 
ica, who hauled the dog to safety. But he 
struggled to swim back to the dock. Flailing 
desperately, he gasped that he was having 
trouble breathing. A moment later, as the 
current pulled him downstream, his head 
dipped below the surface and didn't reappear. 

A frantic 911 call from Monica minutes 
later launched a search-and-rescue opera¬ 
tion involving more than 60 people. Dive 
teams scoured the river, and a plane scanned 
the area from overhead. The next morning, 


Sheppard's shell-shocked coworkers brought 
their own boats up to help with the search. 
They found his fluorescent orange Eaton 
cap in shallow water not far downstream. 
But when 24 hours passed without another 
sign, the authorities abandoned—publicly, 
at least—any hope of finding him alive. 


2 L 

the urge to disappear, to shed one's iden¬ 
tity and reemerge in another, surely must be 
as old as human society. It's a fantasy that 
can flicker tantalizingly on the horizon at 
moments of crisis or grow into a persis¬ 
tent daydream that accompanies life's daily 
burdens. A fight with your spouse leaves 
you momentarily despondent, perhaps, or a 
longtime relationship feels dead on its feet. 
Your mortgage payment becomes suddenly 
unmanageable, or a pile of debts gradually 
rises above your head. Maybe you simply 
awaken one day unable to shake your dis¬ 
appointment over a choice you could have 
made or a better life you might have had. 
And then the thought occurs to you: What 
if I could drop everything, abandon my life’s 
baggage, and start over as someone else? 

Most of us snuff out the question instantly 
or toy with it occasionally as a harmless 
mental escape hatch. But every year, thou¬ 
sands of adults decide to act on it, walk¬ 
ing out the door with no plan to return and 
no desire to be found. The precise num¬ 
ber is elusive. Nearly 200,000 Americans 
over age 18 were recorded missing by law 
enforcement in 2007, but they represent 
only a fraction of the intentional miss¬ 
ing: Many aren't reported unless they are 
believed to be in danger. And according to 



L0ST+FOUND other people uho tried to urnish 


NAME WENT MISSING 

David J. Friedland 1985 

PROFESSION reason 

Former New Jersey Accused of fraud 

state senator 


method While in the federal Witness Security Pro¬ 
gram (but facing new charges), faked his drowning 
in a Bahamas scuba-diving accident and traveled 
to Kenya, Venice, Paris, Hong Kong, and Singapore. 
status Caught two years later in the Maldives, where 
he was operating a successful chain of scuba shops. 


illustrations by Oliver Jeffers 












a 2003 British study, two-thirds of missing 
adults make a conscious decision to leave. 

People who go missing do so with an end¬ 
less variety of motives, from the considered 
to the impulsive. There are of course those 
running from their own transgressions: 
Ponzi schemers, bail jumpers, deadbeat 
parents, or insurance scammers dreaming 
of life in a tropical paradise. But most people 


THE SERRCH 

Police and Sheppard’s friends and 
coworkers used boats and scuba 
gear to search the Little Red River. 
They found nothing but his hat. 


who abandon their lives do so for noncrimi¬ 
nal reasons—relationship breakups, family 
pressures, financial obligations, or a simple 
desire for reinvention. The federal govern¬ 
ment's Witness Security Program provides 
new identities for endangered witnesses, but 
thousands of people who testify in lower- 
profile cases are on their own to face poten¬ 
tial retribution or flee to a safer identity. So 
too are those trying to escape the unwanted 
attention of stalkers, obsessive ex-spouses, 
or psychotically disgruntled clients. 

Starting over, however, is not as simple 
as it used to be. Digital information col¬ 
lection, location-aware technology, and 
post-9/11 security measures have radi¬ 
cally changed the equation for both fugi¬ 
tives and pursuers. Yesteryear's Day of the 
Jackal-Yfke methods for adopting a new iden¬ 
tity—peruse a graveyard, pick out a name, 
obtain a birth certificate—have given way 
to online markets for social security num¬ 
bers and Photoshop forgeries. Escapees 
can set up new addresses online, disguise 
their communications through anonymous 
email, and hide behind prepaid phones. 

In other ways, however, the advantage 
has tipped in favor of investigators. Where 
once you could move a few states over, adopt 
a new name, and live on with minimal risk, 
today your trail is littered with digital bread 
crumbs dropped by GPS-enabled cell phones, 
electronic bank transactions, IP addresses, 
airline ID checks, and, increasingly, the clues 
you voluntarily leave behind on social net¬ 
working sites. It's almost easier to steal an 
identity today than to shed your own. Inves¬ 
tigators can utilize crosslinked government 
and private databases, easy public distribu¬ 
tion of information via the Internet and tele¬ 
vision, and data tucked away in corporate 
files to track you without leaving their desks. 
Even the most clever disappearing act is eas¬ 
ily undone. One poorly considered email or 
oversharing tweet and there will be a knock 
at your door. As missing-person investi¬ 
gators like to say, they can make a thou¬ 
sand mistakes. You only have to make one. 
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on the Monday morning after Matt Shep¬ 
pard disappeared, Detective Sergeant Alan 
Roberson of the Cleburne County Sheriff's 
Office drove down to the Eaton plant to check 
Sheppard's employment record for emer¬ 
gency contacts. When Roberson arrived, the 
company was holding an all-hands meeting 
announcing Sheppard's presumed death. 
"There were a lot of people who were very 
affected by it," he says. After noticing discrep¬ 
ancies in Sheppard's employment record, 
Roberson spoke with the Eaton human 
resources folks, who told him that two weeks 
earlier they had alerted Sheppard to suspi¬ 
cions that he'd been misusing his corporate 
credit card. "That got me thinking," he says. 

When Sheppard's body didn't turn up after 
another day, Roberson's curiosity deepened. 
He knew that Sheppard carried a company 
BlackBerry; his wife had told police it must 
have gone in the water with him. On Wednes¬ 
day, Roberson asked Eaton to check for any 
activity on it. Sure enough, they discovered 
text messages sent after he had supposedly 
drowned. As far as Roberson was concerned, 
the rescue operation was now a manhunt. 

The police subpoenaed AT&T—after Rob¬ 
erson's visit, Eaton had filed formal theft by 
deception charges against Sheppard, alleg¬ 
ing that he'd placed more than $40,000 in 
personal charges on his corporate card—and 
the carrier tracked the messages to cell tow¬ 
ers in the Searcy area. But by the time AT&T 
checked for the content of the messages, 
they'd already been purged from the system. 
Tracking the numbers texted from the phone 
didn't turn up anybody's account. Roberson 
concluded they were prepaid cell phones. 

When he tried to reinterview Monica Shep¬ 
pard, she'd retained a lawyer and refused to 
cooperate. A few months later, she sold every¬ 
thing and moved away with her daughter. 




NRME 

Steven Chin Leung 
PROFESSION 

Computer 

consultant 


RENT MISSING 

September 2001 
RERSON 
Charged with 
passport fraud 


method Posed as his fictitious brother and claimed 
that Steven had been employed at the trading 
firm Cantor Fitzgerald and was killed on 9/11. 
STATUS Caught in February 2002 by US marshals 
who tracked his use of multiple post-office boxes. 




After that, Roberson says, "the trail went 
cold. We just flagged everything we could 
find.” In March, the police conveyed their 
suspicions to the local press. Roberson con¬ 
tacted border security in case Sheppard used 
his passport and asked the IRS to watch for 
any W-2 filed with his Social Security number 
on it. When Monica took off without leaving a 
forwarding address, Roberson also contacted 
the local elementary school Sheppard's 
daughter had attended, asking it to get in 
touch if anyone requested the girl's records. 
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Tennessee specifically outlaws "inten¬ 
tionally and falsely creating the impression 
that any person is deceased,'' but strictly 
speaking, in most places there is noth¬ 
ing illegal about walking away from your 
life. Still, it's easy enough to run afoul of 
the law in the process of fleeing, whether 
through abandoned debts or identity theft. 
Insurance claims based on fake deaths— 
besides being illegal—are naturally frowned 
upon by insurance companies, who tend 
to pursue them to the ends of the earth. 

New York City- and Texas-based investi¬ 
gator Steven Rambam has conducted sev¬ 
eral thousand missing-person searches over 
almost three decades. He made a name for 
himself in the '90s tracking down suspected 
Nazi war criminals in hiding. Sardonic and 
brash, with a thick Brooklyn accent, he has 
a knack for using technology to find people 
who don't want to be found. For Rambam, 
the proliferation of increasingly comprehen¬ 
sive data collection has been a boon. Even 
as anonymization technology improves, 
to the benefit of fugitives, "the ability to 
pull data from remote locations and cross- 
reference that data has increased even 
faster,'' he says. "So far the good guys are 
ahead, but maybe by a couple of inches.'' 


To enhance his ability to search everything 
from DMV records to college yearbook pho¬ 
tos, Rambam created his own investigative 
search engine and database, PallTech. It's 
so good that other licensed investigators 
and law enforcement agents pay to use it. 
Given a name, date of birth, and Social Secu¬ 
rity number, PallTech churns through hun¬ 
dreds of databases—collections of private 
and public records—and spits out up to 300 
pages of investigative fodder like addresses, 
relatives' names, and aliases. It also enables 
elaborate combinations of searches, based 
on, say, a first name and month of birth. All 
of which helps investigators exploit the 
most common error made by people start¬ 
ing over: using details from their old lives in 
their new lives as a way to help keep things 
straight. "Whether it's transposing your 
social security number, your date of birth, or 
the letters of your name—that's the quickest 
way you're going to get found,'' says Robert 
Kowalkowski, a Michigan-based investigator. 

There's also plenty of private data that 
makes your life easier—and your pursuer's, 
too. Take frequent flier accounts, Rambam 
says. "You get miles and convenience, and I get 
everywhere you've flown.'' Or Amazon.com: 
"The convenience of books delivered to your 
door, and I have all your addresses, at least one 
phone number, the books you read.'' PayPal 
and eBay: "Everything you've ever browsed: 
books to lamps, every address, people you've 
ever sent gifts to.'' (When wired told him 
about the $5,000 contest to find the author of 
this piece, see page 126, Rambam noted that 
he is working on a book about his experience 
using high tech tools to hunt down a friend.) 

Exactly how investigators get that data 
depends on who is missing and the persis¬ 
tence of who is searching. Court-ordered 
subpoenas can give law enforcement—or 
private investigators hired onto the case- 
access to everything from ISPs to airline com¬ 
panies. Other times investigators may get 
more creative, scouring the runner's aban¬ 
doned laptop or persuading a colleague to 
hand over an email that might contain a 
location-revealing IP address. They might 


enlist the public's help, using cold-case Web 
sites to spread pictures and collect tips. 

There are also a few investigators for hire 
who are still willing to tread in dubious legal 
areas with tactics like pretexting, an age-old 
technique. Posing as the missing person, the 
investigator calls the phone company, cable 
company, or bank and uses a few of the target's 
personal details—and a measure of charm— 
to extract records from credulous customer 
service representatives. In recent years, 
Congress has strengthened anti-pretexting 
and computer-crime laws. But if your life 
depends on not being found, it's best to 
assume that your digital DNA is up for grabs. 

People trying to outrun their old identi¬ 
ties have to reckon not just with the data 
collected about them but also with whatever 
facts they've revealed about themselves. 



RFTER TWO 
MONTHS, 
SHEPPARD GOT 
ANTSY. 

SO HE CALLED 
HIS WIFE 
AND TOLD HER 

THAT HE 

WASN’T DEAD. 



method Faked drowning in ocean after he deserted 
his family and abandoned his car, leaving a glass 
of bourbon in it. Stole the identity of a dead baby 
and set up a cabinet-making business. 
status Caught in January 2008, when, mystifyingly, 
he applied for a passport in his own name. 
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Facebook, MySpace, and Twitter are an inves¬ 
tigator's gold mine, containing everything 
from your address books and photos (and, 
for a tech-sawy investigator like Rambam, 
what camera they were taken with) to your 
hobbies and favorite bars. A social profile 
that once would've taken an investigator 
weeks of on-the-ground work to build is a 
few clicks away. Minimal search-engine acu¬ 
men—or an undercover account on a social 
networking site—can turn up a collection 
of friends for investigators to target, eve: 
if an online account is marked “private/ 

Generally, investigators work by buildingl 
a profile of the person they are hunting and 
then waiting to capitalize on typical human 
frailties—poor memory, vanity, a craving for 
social contact. A few years ago, an investiga¬ 
tor named Philip Klein was hired by Dateline 
NBC to locate Patrick McDermott, a onetime 
Hollywood cameraman who also happened 
to be Olivia Newton-John's former partner. 
McDermott had disappeared from a fish¬ 
ing boat in the Pacific, and the authorities 
presumed him dead. Early on, Klein like¬ 
wise turned up only the vaguest hints that 
McDermott could be alive. “This was the 
ultimate walk-away," Klein says. 

Then Klein decided to set up a Web site 
about the disappearance. Purporting to 
be asking for tips, it was designed specifi¬ 
cally to trap visitors' IP addresses. Suspect¬ 
ing that McDermott was in contact with at 
least one confidant from his former life— 
and relying on the investigator's maxim 
that people on the run always monitor 
the pursuit—Klein blocked search engine 
crawlers from cataloging the site. He gave 
the URL only to McDermott's friends and 
family. Ninety-six hours later, it started 
registering multiple daily hits from an IP 
address in the beach town of Sayulita, Mex¬ 
ico. Klein says he eventually tracked McDer¬ 
mott around South America and contacted 
him through an intermediary. McDermott 
had a simple message for the investiga¬ 
tor: His new life was “nobody's business." 



matthew sheppard held his breath as long 
as he could, swimming underwater with the 
current until he was out of sight. Then he 
surfaced, swam to a dock, and pulled him¬ 
self out. After retrieving a bag of clothes 
and $1,500 in cash he'd stashed the night 
before, he walked quickly down the road 
to a prearranged spot where a friend—the 
one person to whom Sheppard felt he could 
entrust his secret—waited with the car. 
They took off southwest toward the friend's 
home in Mexico, just south of the Rio Grande. 

Two weeks before, when Sheppard sat 
down to formulate a plan to fake his death, 
he'd been armed only with Google and 
LexisNexis. Stumbling on an article about 
Steve Fossett, the explorer whose plane 
disappeared in September 2007 and whose 
remains were yet to be discovered, Sheppard 
concluded that even without a body, Monica 
would likely be able to obtain a legal deter¬ 
mination of death and thereby collect his 
company-issued life insurance policy—worth 
$1.3 million. He pored over recent reports of 
missing persons and faked deaths, looking for 
strategies to emulate and pitfalls to avoid. 

That, in fact, was how he'd come up with 
the idea of leaving his BlackBerry conspicu¬ 
ously at a gas station on the Friday before 


his disappearance. It was a classic mis¬ 
direction: Someone would grab the phone 
and start using it, Sheppard hoped, and any 
cop who didn't buy the drowning would 
trace the phone to some petty thief—while 
Sheppard's real trail faded. (The ruse back¬ 
fired, it seems, when the thief sent a few 
messages and then quit, convincing Ser¬ 
geant Roberson that Sheppard was alive.) 

Now, ensconced at his friend's house in 
Mexico and working nights as a dishwasher 
at a local restaurant, all Sheppard had to 
do was wait. He would monitor coverage 
of his disappearance, and once he was sure 
his wife had collected the insurance—the 
company had a year after his death to pay 
up—he would contact her and explain every¬ 
thing. She'd meet him in Monterrey, where 
he had already scouted out an agave plan¬ 
tation they could buy on the cheap. He'd 
spend the rest of his days making tequila. 

But after two months, he started to get 
antsy. He missed his wife and daughter too 
much to wait. So, assuming that the authori¬ 
ties might still be logging Monica's incom¬ 
ing calls, he bought a prepaid phone, dialed 
her number, and broke the news that he was 
still alive. She was hysterical at first, alter¬ 
nately furious and overjoyed. She told him 
that he should turn himself in. But Shep¬ 
pard, knowing he was already in too far, con¬ 
vinced her that they could make a new start. 

The family reunited in Iowa, where they 
stayed at a motel. As the life insurance com¬ 
pany stalled, they lived off the cash from 
Monica's sale of their Arkansas house 
and belongings. In Mexico, Sheppard had 
obtained an Iowa driver's license and Social 
Security number for one John R Howard, to 
whom he bore a passable resemblance. Now 
he constructed a resume around the iden¬ 
tity, transposing his work history onto fake 
firms, and posted it online. For references he 
gave the numbers of prepaid phones. When 
prospective employers called, Sheppard 
pretended to be an HR representative and 
verified his own past employment. 



NAME 

Madison Rutherford 
PROFESSION 

Financial adviser 


U ENT MISSING 

1998 

RERSON 

Bankruptcy 


method After taking out a $7 million life insurance 
policy, burned a car in Mexico along with the body of 
a local he had reportedly stolen from a mausoleum. 
status Caught in 2001 after the bones from the body 
were proven too old to be his; investigators found 
him working in finance under a fake identity. 



Meanwhile, the stress of living on the 
run was taking its toll, and Sheppard had 
lost almost 70 pounds. After reading that 
the Arkansas police had contacted US Mar¬ 
shals about his case, he became wracked 
with paranoia. He would see cars parked 
at the defunct dealership across the street 
from the motel and imagine federal agents 
waiting to pounce. Remembering the blown 
escapes he'd read about online, he created 
a daily inspection routine for his car—turn 
signals, mirrors, taillights—to make sure 
the cops had no excuse to pull him over. 

Eventually, "John R Howard” landed an 
offer for a health and safety manager posi¬ 
tion in Yankton, South Dakota. The fam¬ 
ily packed up and drove west, where a real 
estate agent helped them find a rental house 
in a secluded area near a lake. 

The family still kept to themselves, avoid¬ 
ing the local crowds on boating day at the lake. 
And Sheppard found it awkward responding 
to his new name, so much so that he asked his 
wife to start using it at home. But his para¬ 
noia began to recede. He even opened a bank 
account. It was starting to feel like they'd 
re-created a normal life—just the three of 
them and Fluke, their trusty black lab. 


i6L 

the fantasy of swapping out your tired 
life for a better one is a stalwart plot device 
in fiction, from Huckleberry Finn and The 
Great Gatsby to The Passenger and Mad 
Men. In such stories, the decision to take on a 
new identity often occurs in a single, seren¬ 
dipitous moment; an opportunity presents 
itself, and the character makes the fateful 
choice, often getting away with it. In real 
life, ad hoc escape plans rarely end well. 

The most convincing way to disappear is 
to make people believe you are dead. And the 
most common locales for faking a demise 
are large bodies of water—places where a 
corpse might just sink or wash away, thus 
explaining a lack of remains. The chaos of 
a natural disaster, too, offers a tantalizing 
opportunity. Regardless of the diversion¬ 
ary method, the success of any stint on the 
run depends on a combination of advance 
planning and constant vigilance. "Most of 
them are not really going to take the time 
and energy to lay the groundwork to disap¬ 
pear,'' Rambam says. "For a lot of people it's 


an impulse thing: T can't take it anymore, 
I've got to get out of here, now.''' Take Sam¬ 
uel Israel: Convicted of fraud, the New York 
hedge fund manager in 2008 tried to con¬ 
vince authorities he'd leapt from a bridge 
over the Hudson River by writing suicide is 
painless, the theme song from M.A.S.H., in 
the dust on the hood of his abandoned car. 
His plan apparently did not extend beyond 
parking an RV at a Massachusetts camp¬ 
ground, and he turned himself in a month 
later. (Other times, there's just no account¬ 
ing for bad luck: Australian businessman 
Harry Gordon, who faked his death in a boat¬ 
ing accident in 2000, lived under a new iden¬ 
tity for five years until the afternoon he 
passed his own brother on a mountain trail.) 

Perhaps the most infamous recent faked 
death attempt, that of Indiana money man¬ 
ager Marcus Schrenker, involved a plan 
equally daring and bizarre. Accused of finan¬ 
cial mismanagement, Schrenker, an amateur 
pilot, climbed into his Piper single-engine 
and set a flight plan for Destin, Florida. Fly¬ 
ing over northern Alabama at 24,000 feet, 
he made a sequence of increasingly desper¬ 
ate radio calls to the nearest control tower, 
announcing that he had run into turbulence; 
that his "windshield was spider-cracking''; 
that the shattered glass had cut his neck; that 
he was "bleeding profusely'' and "graying 
out.'' He then pointed the autopilot toward 
the Gulf of Mexico and bailed out with a para¬ 
chute over Harpersville, Alabama. After 
landing, he made his way to a motorcycle 
he had stashed at a local self-storage unit. 

Unfortunately for Schrenker, when two 
Navy F-15 pilots caught up with the still- 
airborne Piper, they noted that the plane was 
in fine shape—except for the open pilot's side 
door and empty cockpit. Even worse, Schren¬ 
ker failed to put enough fuel in the plane to 
get it to the gulf. It crashed 200 feet from a 
residential neighborhood in northern Florida. 
In the wreckage, authorities found a camp¬ 
ground guide minus pages for Alabama and 
Florida and a handwritten crib sheet with the 
bullet points "windshield is spider-cracking,'' 
"bleeding very bad,'' and "graying out.'' Fed¬ 
eral marshals foundhim at a KOA campground 
in Florida two days later. Perhaps swayed by 
the additional evidence that prosecutors 
turned up on his laptop—including Google 
searches like "how to jump out of the air¬ 
plane when parachuting'' and "requirements 
to get a Florida driver's license''—he pleaded 
guilty in early June, j continuedonpagemo 



Author EVAN RATLIFF 
IS ON THE LAM. 

LOCATE HIM AND win $5,000. 



Fm going missing. Fm leaving 
behind friends, family, and 


everything familiar, and Fm 
challenging you to find me. If 
you do, you'll win $5,000 and 
get your picture in w i r e d . 

STARTING AUGUST 15, I will try to 
stay hidden for 30 days. Not even 
my closest friends or my editors will 
know where I am. I’ll remain in the 
US and will be online regularly. I 
will continue to use social network¬ 
ing sites like Facebook and Twit¬ 
ter, and I’ll make cell phone calls. I’ll 
generally stay in the kind of social 
environment I like to live in (no hid¬ 
ing in a cabin in Montana), and I’ll 
keep track of my pursuers, searching 
constantly for news about myself. 

INFORMATION ABOUT ME will be 
posted at wired.com/vanish. The 
Web page will provide everything a 
plugged-in investigator would have, 
including activity on my frequent 
flier, credit card, and ATM accounts 
—if I’m foolish enough to use them. 
wired will also post interviews 
with my friends and family mem¬ 
bers and log calls made by my usual 
phones and emails sent from my 
usual addresses. 

TO WIN, you have to locate me 
between August 15 and September 
15. You’ll take my photo and say the 
password: fluke. I’ll give you a sec¬ 
ond code word, known to me and to 
wired. Email that word, along with 
the photo, to my editor at nicholas 
_thompson@wired.com. Upon 
doing so, you will agree to be inter¬ 
viewed so that in a future issue I can 
tell the story of how you found me. 

You will be excluded from winning if you commit 
a crime in your efforts to find me, contact my 
family, or physically harm me. In addition, family 
members, employees of Conde Nast, sources 
interviewed for this story, and anyone working 
with me or any of the above people are not 
eligible. If no one finds me by September 15, no 
prize will be awarded. See page 136 for full rules. 
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TTJF 

DOSSIER 


Evan Donald Ratliff 

.Atlanta 

.April 23,1975 

.5' 11" 

.175 

.Blue 

.Brown 

.Medium 

.Celiac disease 


NAME. 

HOMETOWN . 

DOB . 

HEIGHT. 

WEIGHT. 

EYES. 

HAIR. 

BUILD. 

MEDICAL CONDITION 


TWITTER .@theatavist 

email .eratliff@atavist.net 

known online alias .Thrimp Johnson 

known to frequent .Beaches, 

Wi-Fi-enabled coffee shops, 
soccer-watching bars, used bookstores, 
taco stands, dive bars, fishing holes 


last seen in San Francisco 


Keep watch at wired.com/vanish 
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Sugar pills 
are getting more 
effective. And 
drug companies 
are desperate to 
know why. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY NICK VEASEY 


FAKE 


CURE IIEPR BSSION 




Merck was in trouble. In 2002, the pharmaceutical giant was 
falling behind its rivals in sales. Even worse, patents on five block¬ 
buster drugs were about to expire, which would allow cheaper gener¬ 
ics to flood the market. The company hadn’t introduced a truly new 
product in three years, and its stock price was plummeting. 

In interviews with the press, Edward Scolnick, Merck’s research 
director, laid out his battle plan to restore the firm to preeminence. 
Key to his strategy was expanding the company’s reach into the anti¬ 
depressant market, where Merck had lagged while competitors like 
Pfizer and GlaxoSmithKline created some of the best-selling drugs 
in the world. "To remain dominant in the future,” he told Forbes , 
"we need to dominate the central nervous system.” 

His plan hinged on the success of an experimental antidepressant 
codenamed MK-869. Still in clinical trials, it looked like every pharma 
executive’s dream: a new kind of medication that exploited brain 
chemistry in innovative ways to promote feelings of well-being. 
The drug tested brilliantly early on, with minimal side effects, 
and Merck touted its game-changing potential at a meeting of 
300 securities analysts. 

Behind the scenes, however, MK-869 was starting to unravel. True, 
many test subjects treated with the medication felt their hopeless¬ 
ness and anxiety lift. But so 
did nearly the same num¬ 
ber who took a placebo, a 
look-alike pill made of milk 
sugar or another inert sub¬ 
stance given to groups of 
volunteers in clinical trials 
to gauge how much more 
effective the real drug is by comparison. The fact that taking a 
faux drug can powerfully improve some people’s health—the 
so-called placebo effect—has long been considered an embarrass¬ 
ment to the serious practice of pharmacology. 

Ultimately, Merck’s foray into the antidepressant market failed. 
In subsequent tests, MK-869 turned out to be no more effective 


than a placebo. In the jargon of the industry, the 
trials crossed the futility boundary. 

MK-869 wasn’t the only highly anticipated 
medical breakthrough to be undone in recent 
years by the placebo effect. From 2001 to 2006, 
the percentage of new products cut from develop¬ 
ment after Phase II clinical trials, when drugs are 
first tested against placebo, rose by 20 percent. 
The failure rate in more extensive Phase III trials 
increased by 11 percent, mainly due to surpris¬ 
ingly poor showings against placebo. Despite his¬ 
toric levels of industry investment in R&D, the US 
Food and Drug Administration approved only 19 
first-of-their-kind remedies in 2007—the fewest 
since 1983—and just 24 in 2008. Half of all drugs 
that fail in late-stage trials drop out of the pipeline 
due to their inability to beat sugar pills. 

The upshot is fewer new medicines avail¬ 
able to ailing patients and more financial woes 
for the beleaguered pharmaceutical industry. 
Last November, a new type of gene therapy 
for Parkinson’s disease, championed by the 
Michael J. Fox Foundation, was abruptly withdrawn from Phase 
II trials after unexpectedly tanking against placebo. A stem-cell 
startup called Osiris Therapeutics got a drubbing on Wall Street 
in March, when it suspended trials of its pill for Crohn’s disease, an 
intestinal ailment, citing an "unusually high” response to placebo. 
Two days later, Eli Lilly broke off testing of a much-touted new 
drug for schizophrenia when volunteers showed double the 
expected level of placebo response. 

It’s not only trials of new drugs that are crossing the futility bound¬ 
ary. Some products that have been on the market for decades, like 
Prozac, are faltering in more recent follow-up tests. In many cases, 
these are the compounds that, in the late ’90s, made Big Pharma more 
profitable than Big Oil. But if these same drugs were vetted now, the 
FDA might not approve some of them. Two comprehensive analy¬ 
ses of antidepressant trials have uncovered a dramatic increase in 
placebo response since the 1980s. One estimated that the so-called 
effect size (a measure of statistical significance) in placebo groups 
had nearly doubled over that time. 

It’s not that the old meds are getting weaker, drug developers say. 
It’s as if the placebo effect is somehow getting stronger. 

The fact that an increasing number of medications are unable to 


beat sugar pills has thrown the industry into crisis. The stakes could 
hardly be higher. In today’s economy, the fate of a long-established 
company can hang on the outcome of a handful of tests. 

Why are inert pills suddenly overwhelming promising new drugs 
and established medicines alike? The reasons are only just beginning 
to be understood. A network of independent researchers is doggedly 


DRUG COMPANIES HAVE GAMBLED THEIR FUTURE ON AILMENTS THAT ARE PARTICULARLY 
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uncovering the inner workings—and potential therapeutic applica¬ 
tions—of the placebo effect. At the same time, drugmakers are real¬ 
izing they need to fully understand the mechanisms behind it so they 
can design trials that differentiate more clearly between the beneficial 
effects of their products and the body's innate ability to heal itself. 
A special task force of the Foundation for the National Institutes of 
Health is seeking to stem the crisis by quietly undertaking one of the 
most ambitious data-sharing efforts in the history of the drug indus¬ 
try. After decades in the jungles of fringe science, the placebo effect 
has become the elephant in the boardroom. 

The roots of the placebo problem can 
be traced to a lie told by an Army nurse dur¬ 
ing World War II as Allied forces stormed 
the beaches of southern Italy. The nurse 
was assisting an anesthetist named Henry 
Beecher, who was tending to US troops under 
heavy German bombardment. When the 
morphine supply ran low, the nurse assured 
a wounded soldier that he was getting a shot 
of potent painkiller, though her syringe con¬ 
tained only salt water. Amazingly, the bogus 
injection relieved the soldier's agony and 
prevented the onset of shock. 

Returning to his post at Harvard after the 
war, Beecher became one of the nation's 
leading medical reformers. Inspired by the 
nurse's healing act of deception, he launched 
a crusade to promote a method of testing new medicines to find out 
whether they were truly effective. At the time, the process for vetting 
drugs was sloppy at best: Pharmaceutical companies would simply 
dose volunteers with an experimental agent until the side effects 
swamped the presumed benefits. Beecher proposed that if test sub¬ 
jects could be compared to a group that received a placebo, health 
officials would finally have an impartial way to determine whether 
a medicine was actually responsible for making a patient better. 

In a 1955 paper titled "The Powerful Placebo," published in 
The Journal of the American Medical Association , Beecher 
described how the placebo effect had undermined the results of more 
than a dozen trials by causing improvement that was mistakenly 
attributed to the drugs being tested. He demonstrated that trial vol¬ 
unteers who got real medication were also subject to placebo effects; 
the act of taking a pill was itself somehow therapeutic, boosting 

the curative power 
of the medicine. 
Only by subtracting 

SUSCEPTIBLE TO THE PLACEBO EFFECT. the improvement 

in a placebo con¬ 
trol group could the 
actual value of the 
drug be calculated. 

The article caused a sensation. By 1962, reeling from news of birth 
defects caused by a drug called thalidomide, Congress amended the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, requiring trials to include enhanced 
safety testing and placebo control groups. Volunteers would be 
assigned randomly to receive either medicine or a sugar pill, and 
neither doctor nor patient would know the difference until the trial 


was over. Beecher's double-blind, placebo-controlled, randomized 
clinical trial—or RCT—was enshrined as the gold standard of the 
emerging pharmaceutical industry. Today, to win FDA approval, a 
new medication must beat placebo in at least two authenticated trials. 

Beecher's prescription helped cure the medical establishment 
of outright quackery, but it had an insidious side effect. By casting 
placebo as the villain in RCTs, he ended up stigmatizing one of his 
most important discoveries. The fact that even dummy capsules 
can kick-start the body's recovery engine became a problem for 

drug developers to over¬ 
come, rather than a phe¬ 
nomenon that could guide 
doctors toward a bet¬ 
ter understanding of the 
healing process and how 
to drive it most effectively. 

In his eagerness to pro¬ 
mote his template for clin¬ 
ical trials, Beecher also 
overreached by seeing 
the placebo effect at work 
in curing ailments like 
the common cold, which 
wane with no intervention 
at all. But the triumph of 
Beecher's gold standard 
was a generation of safer 
medications that worked 
for nearly everyone. Anthracyclines don't require an oncologist 
with a genial bedside manner to slow the growth of tumors. 

What Beecher didn't foresee, however, was the explosive growth of 
the pharmaceutical industry. The blockbuster success of mood drugs 
in the '80s and '90s emboldened Big Pharma to promote remedies for 
a growing panoply of disorders that are intimately related to higher 
brain function. By attempting to dominate the central nervous sys¬ 
tem, Big Pharma gambled its future on treating ailments that have 
turned out to be particularly susceptible to the placebo effect. 

The tall, rusty-haired son of a country doctor, William 
Potter, 64, has spent most of his life treating mental illness- 
first as a psychiatrist at the National Institute of Mental Health 
and then as a drug developer. A decade ago, he took a job at Lilly's 
neuroscience labs. There, working on new antidepressants and 
antianxiety meds, he became one of the first researchers to glimpse 
the approaching storm. 

To test products internally, pharmaceutical companies routinely 
run trials in which a long-established medication and an experimental 
one compete against each other as well as against a placebo. As head 
of Lilly's early-stage psychiatric drug development in the late '90s, 
Potter saw that even durable warhorses like Prozac, which had been 
on the market for years, were being overtaken by dummy pills in more 
recent tests. The company's next-generation antidepressants were 
faring badly, too, doing no better than placebo in seven out of 10 trials. 

As a psychiatrist, Potter knew that some patients really do seem 
to get healthier for reasons that have more to do with a doctor's 
empathy than with the contents of a pill. But it baffled him that 
drugs he'd been prescribing for years seemed to be struggling to 
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FOR SUCCESS 


What turns a dummy pill into a catalyst for relieving pain, anxiety, 
depression, sexual dysfunction, or the tremors of Parkinson’s disease? 
The brain’s own healing mechanisms, unleashed by the belief that a 
phony medication is the real thing. The most important ingredient in any 
placebo is the doctor’s bedside manner, but according to research, the 
color of a tablet can boost the effectiveness even of genuine meds— 
or help convince a patient that a placebo is a potent remedy. — S.S. 


Yellow pills 

make the most 
effective anti¬ 
depressants, 
like little doses 
of pharmaceuti¬ 
cal sunshine. 


Red pills 

can give you 
a more stimulat¬ 
ing kick. Wake 
up, Neo. 


prove their effectiveness. Thinking that something crucial may have 
been overlooked, Potter tapped an IT geek named David DeBrota to 
help him comb through the Lilly database of published and unpub¬ 
lished trials—including those that the company had kept secret 
because of high placebo response. They aggregated the findings from 
decades of antidepressant trials, looking for patterns and trying to 
see what was changing over time. What they found challenged some 
of the industry’s basic assumptions about its drug-vetting process. 

Assumption number one was that if a trial were managed cor¬ 
rectly, a medication would perform as well or badly in a Phoenix 
hospital as in a Bangalore clinic. Potter discovered, however, 
that geographic location alone could determine whether a drug 
bested placebo or crossed the futility boundary. By the late ’90s, 
for example, the classic antianxiety drug diazepam (also known as 
Valium) was still beating placebo in France and Belgium. But when 
the drug was tested in the US, it was likely to fail. Conversely, Pro¬ 
zac performed better in America than it did in western Europe and 
South Africa. It was an unsettling prospect: FDA approval could 
hinge on where the company chose to conduct a trial. 

Mistaken assumption number two was that the standard tests 
used to gauge volunteers’ improvement in trials yielded consistent 
results. Potter and his colleagues discovered that ratings by trial 
observers varied significantly from one testing site to another. It 
was like finding out that the judges in a tight race each had a differ¬ 
ent idea about the placement of the finish line. 

Potter and DeBrota’s data-mining also revealed that even superbly 
managed trials were subject to runaway placebo effects. But exactly 
why any of this was happening remained elusive. “We were able 
to identify many of the core issues in play,” Potter says. “But there 
was no clear answer to the problem.” Convinced that what Lilly 
was facing was too complex for any one pharmaceutical house to 
unravel on its own, he came up with a plan to break down the fire¬ 
walls between researchers across the industry, enabling them to 
share data in “pre-competitive space.” 

After prodding by Potter and others, the NIH focused on the issue 
in 2000, hosting a three-day conference in Washington. For the first 
time in medical history, more than 500 drug developers, doctors, 
academics, and trial designers put their heads together to examine 
the role of the placebo effect in clinical trials and healing in general. 

Potter’s ambitious plan for a collaborative approach to the problem 


eventually ran into its own futility boundary: No one would pay for 
it. And drug companies don’t share data, they hoard it. But the NIH 
conference launched a new wave of placebo research in academic 
labs in the US and Italy that would make significant progress toward 
solving the mystery of what was happening in clinical trials. 

Visitors to Fabrizio Benedetti’s clinic at the University of Turin 
are asked never to say the P-word around the med students who 
sign up for his experiments. For all the volunteers know, the trim, 
soft-spoken neuroscientist is hard at work concocting analgesic skin 
creams and methods for enhancing athletic performance. 

One recent afternoon in his lab, a young soccer player grimaced with 
exertion while doing leg curls on a weight machine. Benedetti and his 
colleagues were exploring the potential of using Pavlovian condition¬ 
ing to give athletes a competitive edge undetectable by anti-doping 
authorities. A player would receive doses of a performance-enhancing 
drug for weeks and then a jolt of placebo just before competition. 

Benedetti, 53, first became interested in placebos in the mid-’90s, 
while researching pain. He was surprised that some of the test sub¬ 
jects in his placebo groups seemed to suffer less than those on active 
drugs. But scientific interest in this phenomenon, and the money to 
research it, were hard to come by. “The placebo effect was considered 
little more than a nuisance,” he recalls. “Drug companies, physicians, 
and clinicians were not interested in understanding its mechanisms. 
They were concerned only with figuring 
out whether their drugs worked better.” 

Part of the problem was that response 
to placebo was considered a psychologi- MEN T0LD THAI 

cal trait related to neurosis and gullibility 
rather than a physiological phenomenon 
that could be scrutinized in the lab and 
manipulated for therapeutic benefit. But 

then Benedetti came across a study, done years earlier, that suggested 
the placebo effect had a neurological foundation. US scientists had 
found that a drug called naloxone blocks the pain-relieving power of 
placebo treatments. The brain produces its own analgesic compounds 
called opioids, released under conditions of stress, and naloxone 
blocks the action of these natural painkillers and their synthetic 
analogs. The study gave Benedetti the lead he needed to pursue his 
own research while running small clinical trials for drug companies. 
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The color 
green 

' reduces anxiety, 
adding more chill 
I to the pill. 


I 


White 

tablets— 

v particularly 
I those labeled 
| “antacid”—are 
superior for 
soothing ulcers, 
h even when they 
i contain nothing 
' but lactose. 


More is 
better, 

I scientists say. 

: Placebos taken 
: fourtimesa 
day deliver 
: greater relief 
; than those taken 
1 twice daily. 



Branding 


matters. 

p Placebos 

stamped or pack¬ 
aged with widely 
recognized 

| trademarks are 
more effective 
than “generic” 
placebos. 


Clever names 

can add a placebo 
boost to the 
physiological 
punch in real 
drugs. Viagra 
implies both 
vitality and an 
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Now, after 15 years of experimentation, he has succeeded in map¬ 
ping many of the biochemical reactions responsible for the placebo 
effect, uncovering a broad repertoire of self-healing responses. 
Placebo-activated opioids, for example, not only relieve pain; they also 
modulate heart rate and respiration. The neurotransmitter dopamine, 
when released by placebo treatment, helps improve motor function in 
Parkinson's patients. Mechanisms like these can elevate mood, sharpen 
cognitive ability, alleviate digestive disorders, relieve insomnia, and 
limit the secretion of stress-related hormones like insulin and cortisol. 

In one study, Benedetti found that Alzheimer's patients with 
impaired cognitive function get less pain relief from analgesic drugs 
than normal volunteers do. Using advanced methods of EEG analy¬ 
sis, he discovered that the connections between the patients' pre¬ 
frontal lobes and their opioid systems had been damaged. Healthy 
volunteers feel the benefit of medication plus a placebo boost. 
Patients who are unable to formulate ideas about the future because 
of cortical deficits, however, feel only the effect of the drug itself. 
The experiment suggests that because Alzheimer's patients don't 
get the benefits of anticipating the treatment, they require higher 
doses of painkillers to experience normal levels of relief. 

Benedetti often uses the phrase “placebo response" instead of 
placebo effect. By definition, inert pills have no effect, but under 
the right conditions they can act as a catalyst for what he calls the 


ise of treatment activates areas of the brain involved in weighing 
the significance of events and the seriousness of threats. “If a fire 
alarm goes off and you see smoke, you know something bad is going 
to happen and you get ready to escape," explains Tor Wager, a neuro¬ 
scientist at Columbia University. “Expectations about pain and pain 
relief work in a similar way. Placebo treatments tap into this system 
and orchestrate the responses in your brain and body accordingly." 

In other words, one way that placebo aids recovery is by hacking 
the mind's ability to predict the future. We are constantly parsing 
the reactions of those around us—such as the tone a doctor uses to 
deliver a diagnosis—to generate more-accurate estimations of our 
fate. One of the most powerful placebogenic triggers is watching 
someone else experience the benefits of an alleged drug. Researchers 
call these social aspects of medicine the therapeutic ritual. 

In a study last year, Harvard Medical School researcher Ted 
Kaptchuk devised a clever strategy for testing his volunteers' 
response to varying levels of therapeutic ritual. The study focused 
on irritable bowel syndrome, a painful disorder that costs more 
than $40 billion a year worldwide to treat. First the volunteers were 
placed randomly in one of three groups. One group was simply put 
on a waiting list; researchers know that some patients get better 
just because they sign up for a trial. Another group received placebo 
treatment from a clinician who declined to engage in small talk. 


A DRUG THEY WERE TAKING COULD CAUSE SEXUAL DYSFUNCTION WERE TWICE AS LIKELY TO BECOME IMPOTENT. 


body's “endogenous health care system." Like any other internal 
network, the placebo response has limits. It can ease the discom¬ 
fort of chemotherapy, but it won't stop the growth of tumors. It 
also works in reverse to produce the placebo's evil twin, the nocebo 
effect. For example, men taking a commonly prescribed prostate 
drug who were informed that the medication may cause sexual 
dysfunction were twice as likely to become impotent. 

Further research by Benedetti and others showed that the prom- 


Volunteers in the third group got the same sham treatment from a 
clinician who asked them questions about symptoms, outlined the 
causes of IBS, and displayed optimism about their condition. 

Not surprisingly, the health of those in the third group improved 
most. In fact, just by participating in the trial, volunteers in this 
high-interaction group got as much relief as did people taking the 
two leading prescription drugs for IBS. And the benefits of their 
bogus treatment persisted for weeks afterward, contrary to the 




belief—widespread in the pharmaceutical industry—that the pla¬ 
cebo response is short-lived. 

Studies like this open the door to hybrid treatment strategies 
that exploit the placebo effect to make real drugs safer and more 
effective. Cancer patients undergoing rounds of chemotherapy 
often suffer from debilitating nocebo effects—such as anticipatory 
nausea—conditioned by their past experiences with the drugs. A 
team of German researchers has shown that these associations 
can be unlearned through the administration of placebo, making 
chemo easier to bear. 

Meanwhile, the classic use of placebos in medicine—to boost 
the confidence of anxious patients—has been employed tacitly for 
ages. Nearly half of the doctors polled in a 2007 survey in Chicago 
admitted to prescribing medications they knew were ineffective for 
a patient's condition—or prescribing effective drugs in doses too low 
to produce actual benefit—in order to provoke a placebo response. 

The main objections to more widespread placebo use in clinical 
practice are ethical, but the solutions to these conundrums can be 
surprisingly simple. Investigators told volunteers in one placebo 
study that the pills they were taking were "known to significantly 
reduce pain in some patients." The researchers weren't lying. 

These new findings tell us that the body's response to certain 
types of medication is in constant flux, affected by expectations of 
treatment, conditioning, beliefs, and social cues. 

For instance, the geographic variations in trial outcome that Pot¬ 
ter uncovered begin to make sense in light of discoveries that the 
placebo response is highly sensitive to cultural differences. Anthro¬ 
pologist Daniel Moerman found that Germans are high placebo reac¬ 
tors in trials of ulcer drugs but low in trials of drugs for hypertension 
—an undertreated condition in Germany, where many people 
pop pills for herzinsuffizienz, or low blood pressure. Moreover, a 
pill's shape, size, branding, and price all influence its effects on the 
body. Soothing blue capsules make more effective tranquilizers 
than angry red ones, except among Italian men, for whom the color 
blue is associated with their national soccer team —Forza Azzurri! 

But why would the placebo effect seem to be getting stronger 
worldwide? Part of the answer may be found in the drug industry's 
own success in marketing its products. 

Potential trial volunteers in the US have been deluged with ads for 
prescription medications since 1997, when the FDA amended its policy 
on direct-to-consumer advertising. The secret of running an effective 
campaign, Saatchi & Saatchi's Jim Joseph told a trade journal last year, 
is associating a particular brand-name medication with other aspects 
of life that promote peace of mind: "Is it time with your children? Is 
it a good book curled up on the couch? Is it your favorite television 
show? Is it a little purple pill that helps you get rid of acid reflux?" By 
evoking such uplifting associations, researchers say, the ads set up 
the kind of expectations that induce a formidable placebo response. 

The success of those ads in selling blockbuster drugs like anti¬ 
depressants and statins also pushed trials offshore as therapeutic 
virgins—potential volunteers who were not already medicated with 
one or another drug—became harder to find. The contractors that 
manage trials for Big Pharma have moved aggressively into Africa, 
India, China, and the former Soviet Union. In these places, however, 
cultural dynamics can boost the placebo response in other ways. 
Doctors in these countries are paid to fill up trial rosters quickly, 


which may motivate them to recruit patients with milder forms 
of illness that yield more readily to placebo treatment. Further¬ 
more, a patient's hope of getting better and expectation of expert 
care—the primary placebo triggers in the brain—are particularly 
acute in societies where volunteers are clamoring to gain access 
to the most basic forms of medicine. "The quality of care that pla¬ 
cebo patients get in trials is far superior to the best insurance you 
get in America," says psychiatrist Arif Khan, principal investigator 
in hundreds of trials for companies like Pfizer and Bristol-Myers 
Squibb. "It's basically luxury care." 

Big Pharma faces additional problems in beating placebo when it 
comes to psychiatric drugs. One is to accurately define the nature of 
mental illness. The litmus test of drug efficacy in antidepressant trials 
is a questionnaire called the Hamilton Depression Rating Scale. The 
HAM-D was created nearly 50 years ago based on a study of major 
depressive disorder in patients confined to asylums. Few trial vol¬ 
unteers now suffer from that level of illness. In fact, many experts 
are starting to wonder if what drug companies now call depression 
is even the same disease that the HAM-D was designed to diagnose. 

Existing tests also may not be appropriate for diagnosing dis¬ 
orders like social anxiety and premenstrual dysphoria—the very 
types of chronic, fuzzily defined conditions that the drug indus¬ 
try started targeting in the '90s, when the placebo problem began 
escalating. The neurological foundation of these illnesses is still 
being debated, making it even harder for drug companies to come 
up with effective treatments. 

What all of these disorders have in common, however, is that 
they engage the higher cortical centers that generate beliefs 
and expectations, interpret social cues, and anticipate rewards. 
So do chronic pain, sexual dysfunction, Parkinson's, and many 
other ailments that respond robustly to placebo treatment. 
To avoid investing in failure, researchers say, pharmaceutical 
companies will need to adopt new ways of vetting drugs that 
route around the brain's own centralized network for healing. 

Ten years and billions of R&D dollars after William Potter 
first sounded the alarm about the placebo effect, his message has 
finally gotten through. In the spring, Potter, who is now a VP at 
Merck, helped rev up a massive data-gathering effort called the 
Placebo Response Drug Trials Survey. 

Under the auspices of the NIH, Potter and his colleagues are acquir¬ 
ing decades of trial data—including blood and DNA samples—to 
determine which variables are responsible for the apparent rise in 
the placebo effect. Merck, Lilly, Pfizer, AstraZeneca, GlaxoSmithKline, 
Sanofi-Aventis, Johnson & Johnson, and other major firms are fund¬ 
ing the study, and the process of scrubbing volunteers' names and 
other personal information from the database is about to begin. 

In typically secretive industry fashion, the existence of the project itself 
is being kept under wraps. NIH staffers are willing to talk about it only 
anonymously, concerned about offending the companies paying for it. 

For Potter, who used to ride along with his father on house 
calls in Indiana, the significance of the survey goes beyond Big 
Pharma's finally admitting it has a placebo problem. It also marks 
the twilight of an era when the drug industry was confident that 
its products were strong enough to cure illness by themselves. 

"Before I routinely prescribed antidepressants, I would do more 
psychotherapy for mildly depressed | continued on page 136 
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The Placebo Problem 
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patients/' says the veteran of hundreds of 
drug trials. “Today we would say I was try¬ 
ing to engage components of the placebo 
response—and those patients got better. 
To really do the best for your patients, you 
want the best placebo response plus the 
best drug response." 

The pharma crisis has also finally brought 
together the two parallel streams of placebo 
research—academic and industrial. Pfizer 
has asked Fabrizio Benedetti to help the com¬ 
pany figure out why two of its pain drugs keep 
failing. Ted Kaptchuk is developing ways to 
distinguish drug response more clearly from 
placebo response for another pharma house 
that he declines to name. Both are exploring 
innovative trial models that treat the placebo 
effect as more than just statistical noise com¬ 
peting with the active drug. 

Benedetti has helped design a protocol 
for minimizing volunteers' expectations 
that he calls “open/hidden." In standard 
trials, the act of taking a pill or receiving an 
injection activates the placebo response. In 
open/hidden trials, drugs and placebos are 
given to some test subjects in the usual way 
and to others at random intervals through 
an IV line controlled by a concealed com¬ 
puter. Drugs that work only when the patient 
knows they're being administered are pla¬ 
cebos themselves. 

Ironically, Big Pharma's attempt to domi¬ 
nate the central nervous system has ended 
up revealing how powerful the brain really 
is. The placebo response doesn't care if the 
catalyst for healing is a triumph of phar¬ 
macology, a compassionate therapist, or 
a syringe of salt water. All it requires is a 
reasonable expectation of getting better. 
That's potent medicine. HQ 
//////////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor steve silberman 
(steve@stevesilberman.com) wrote about 
the hunt for Jim Gray in issue 15.08. 
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odd situation of running a company that is 
directly subservient only to the public. Here’s 
the lesson: The public is a motherfucker. 

Craig Newmark says that craigslist works 
because people are good, and he has stuck 
to this point of view without wavering. 
Whether you accept it as true will depend 
on your standard of goodness. 

Sometimes entire categories of craigs¬ 
list are rendered nearly unusable by spam. 
Con artists prowl the listings, paying sellers 
with fake cashier’s checks and luring buyers 
to share their credit card numbers. Other 
evils are more subtle. Business owners whose 
judgment is distorted by self-interest fail to 
understand the rules and put the same item 
in multiple categories or repost it many times 
a day to insure it stays prominent, crowding 
out other sellers. A woman listing a car for¬ 
gets to tell buyers about problems with the 
title until they’ve made a long trip out to see 
it. In all transactions there is a possibility of 
misunderstanding as well as abuse, and at 
99.99 percent perfection there would still be 
thousands of angry people every month. 

The battle flows back and forth. Captchas— 
distorted words that can be interpreted by 
humans more easily than by machines— 
tamed spam on craigslist for a while. Then 
it came back full force, not because the 
spammers had solved the difficult problem 
in artificial intelligence but because they had 
hacked an easier problem in global econom¬ 
ics. I recently established a friendly email dia¬ 
log with a young man in Dhaka, Bangladesh, 
who works on a 13-person team that creates 
craigslist spam. He fills in Captchas, creates 
new accounts with masked IP addresses, and 
posts ads all day long using text from a data¬ 
base provided by his employer, an anonymous 
spam king. The going price for a spam post 
on craigslist is about 50 cents, with large dis¬ 
counts for volume. When I told Buckmaster 


about my new friend, he took the news calmly. 
“These are technically sophisticated people 
who take pride in their work, and when we 
knock them down they don’t just decide to go 
find something else to do. You could say we 
are breeding the perfect spammer.” 

Without a computer science research 
department to work on evil-fighting algo¬ 
rithms, or a call center to take complaints, 
Buckmaster has settled on a different 
approach, one that involves haiku. The little 
poems he has written appear on the screen at 
times when users might expect a helpful mes¬ 
sage from the staff. They function as a gnomic 
clue that what you are seeing is intentional, 
while discouraging further conversation or 
inquiry. For instance, start too many conver¬ 
sations in the forums and your new threads 
may fail to show up. Instead, you will see this: 

frogs croak and gulls cry 
silently a river floods 
a red leaf floats by 

Attempt to post a message that is similar 
to one you’ve already entered, and this may 
appear: 

a wafer thin mint 

that’s been sent before it seems 

one is enough, thanks 

The slight delays in cognitive processing 
that these haiku cause are valuable. They 
open a space for reflection, during which you 
can rethink your need for service. But haiku 
can’t solve everything. Supporting the poems 
are tens of thousands of users who are will¬ 
ing to devote two or three seconds of time to 
flag inappropriate ads or forum posts. Too 
many flags on an advertisement and it will 
vanish. The staff can lower the number of 
flags required to vaporize an ad if they want 
to clean out an especially polluted category, 
and they can raise the threshold if people 
grow flag-happy. Users whose listings are 
flagged off the site get no hint as to what they 
may have done to attract ire. Instead, they 
are directed to the “flag help” forum, where 
pseudonymous volunteers will offer an edu¬ 
cated guess while having some fun at their 
expense. Last spring a baffled user posted a 
query about why her ferrets-for-sale ad dis¬ 
appeared. Within 60 seconds there was this 
reply: “Train the ferrets to read the terms 
of use. Maybe they can help you out next 
time. Pet sales are prohibited on this site.” 

An ad can be flagged off the site for any rea¬ 
son. Reject too many people for a job opening 
and they may flag your ad in spite every time 


they see it—and every new ad you post, too. 
Describe yourself as incredibly handsome 
and cynical date-seekers may flag you as a 
favor to the innocent. The claim that craigs¬ 
list, used by millions of strangers, is some¬ 
how a democracy begins to be believable 
exactly here, in the crotchets, irritations, 
prejudices, and minor forms of harassment 
that characterize life in a small town where 
any proposal you make is subject to the judg¬ 
ment of everybody. 

Flag something as inappropriate in the 
discussion forums, where craigslist employ¬ 
ees have the final word about what goes, and 
these lines appear. 

thanks for flagging this 

staff will look at it shortly 

hey, a dragonfly! 

Buckmaster’s sly haiku evokes an entire 
scene. Somewhere, at this moment, an inno¬ 
cent party is staring at a computer screen, 
furious at an offensive remark. Somebody 
else is fruitlessly trading insults with vol¬ 
unteers on the help desk. A third person is 
checking the site again and again, looking 
for a listing that was submitted but never 
appeared. All craigslist can offer at these 
moments is a shrug and a joke, in the style 
of a Dilbert cartoon. 

This is old-fashioned. But craigslist is old- 
fashioned in any number of ways. It relies on 
email and the telephone in an era of SMS and 
social networks. It sticks to traceless trans¬ 
actions in an industry that makes its living 
collecting data from every touch. And just 
as people who run technical companies are 
reaching an apex of confidence in their abil¬ 
ity to invent new forms of community based 
on sharing everything, craigslist still treats 
social life as dangerously complex, deserving 
the most jaded caution. Corporate isolation, 
user anonymity, refusal of excessive profit, 
glacial adoption of new features: These all 
signal Newmark and Buckmaster’s wariness 
about what humans, including themselves, 
might do if given the chance. There may be 
a peace sign on every page, but the implicit 
political philosophy of craigslist has a deeply 
conservative, even a tragic cast. Eveiy day the 
choristers of the social web chirp their advice 
about openness and trust; craigslist follows 
none of it, and every day it grows. DU 

Contributing editor Gary wolf (gary 
@aether.com) wrote about tracking per¬ 
sonal data in issue 17.07 
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Sergeant Roberson got the call from the 
Searcy elementary school in early August. 
He quickly subpoenaed the school, tracked 
the request for the Sheppards' daugh¬ 
ter's records to Yankton, and called the US 
Marshals. He knew it was still a gamble. “In 
the back of your head, you wonder: Am I 
wrong?" Roberson says. “Is he dead?" 

South Dakota-based federal agents pulled 
up an address for the family and contacted 
the landlord. “I rented to that guy," he told 
them upon seeing Sheppard's picture, “but 
his name is John Howard." The alias led 
quickly to Howard's very Sheppard-like 
resume, still posted on Monster.com. Then, in 
a scene befitting Sheppard's most paranoid 
fears, officers staked out the house, setting 
up in trees nearby, waiting for him to appear. 

Sheppard was gazing out his back window 
at deer when he heard cars speeding down 
the gravel road toward the house and then 
the marshals bursting through the front 
door. His wife screamed, “He's not here!" 
but the agents found him a few seconds later 
hiding next to a bed. He didn't say a word. 
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In a rare study tracking people from the 
federal government's witness protection 
program that appeared in a 1984 issue of The 
American Behavioral Scientist, a psychologist 
named Fred Montanino outlined the difficul¬ 
ties of living under a fake identity. He deter¬ 
mined that people were likely to feel “severe 
social distress" and “a pervasive sense of 
powerlessness," driven by the necessity 
of constant deception. “When the social 
fabric is torn, when individuals are erased 
from one part of it and placed in another," 
Montanino concluded, “problems arise." 

Trading in your old identity and adopting 
a new one involves more than remembering 
an ill-fitting new name. It means a lifetime of 


duplicity that complicates every social inter¬ 
action, lacing inconvenience and doubt into 
such humdrum tasks as registering a car or 
getting health insurance. “You do, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, have to erase who you are," says 
Frank Ahearn, author of the guidebook How 
to Disappear. “Victims of stalkers have the 
motivation of saving their own lives. It's not 
as much of a—excuse my French—psycho¬ 
logical fuck." But those looking to “pick up 
and live a palm tree lifestyle," he says, often 
“don't realize how difficult it is to start over." 

A life on the run means enduring the 
intense isolation of leaving friends and 
family behind. “It takes an extremely dedi¬ 
cated person to forget everything in their 
past," says William Sorukas, chief of domes¬ 
tic investigation for the US Marshals, “and 
never make that phone call back to the 
family, not after 10 years go back home and 
drive through the neighborhood again." 

Of course, technology can allow the kind 
of anonymous contact with friends and fam¬ 
ily that wasn't possible in the past. “Mom 
can have a phone under another name that 
only you call, or maybe you use encrypted 
email," Rambam says. “But somebody always 
makes a mistake." 

Even in a world of cross-linked databases 
and location-aware phones, most people 
living on the lam are undone by complacency. 
“Do you have a hobby—are you a model train 
collector or a butterfly collector? Everything 
that defined your prior life, you have to stay 
away from," Rambam says. Yet almost any¬ 
one on the run comes to crave ordinary 
human contact. “When the newness wears 
off, you ask, 'How do I live my life?'" Ahearn 
says. “ 'How do I date? How do I not tell peo¬ 
ple about where I'm from?' People loosen 
up and go back to who they were." 

And that's how most attempts to vanish 
end. A school registration, an email back 
home, a campsite guide with pages torn out. 
All mistakes look avoidable in hindsight, of 
course, and the nature of such stories is that 
only the failures surface. To succeed at dis¬ 
appearing is to never have your methods 
told. But for those who are caught, there's 
always the sour taste of what could have been. 
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Three months into his 10-year prison 
stint for theft and insurance fraud, Matthew 
Sheppard shuffles into the deputy warden's 
office at the East Arkansas Regional Unit on 
a sweltering summer afternoon. Clad in a 


baggy white prison uniform, he is 100 pounds 
lighter than when he went into the Little Red 
River. Sitting across from me on the warden's 
couch, he reflects on his tale in a subdued tone, 
tinged with relief. Even after his arrest, he 
says, “nobody ever sat me down and asked 
me the details" of the escape. (Monica, too, 
pleaded guilty for insurance fraud and was 
sentenced to six months in jail. Prosecutors 
accused her of being involved from the begin¬ 
ning, but Roberson says he isn't sure. Either 
way, she was technically guilty from the 
moment she learned her husband was alive.) 

Looking back now, Sheppard himself has 
trouble making sense of it all. Today, none 
of his problems seem insurmountable, even 
the overcharged corporate credit card. He 
probably could have admitted wrongdoing 
and left the company, maybe even paid it 
back and kept his job. But at the time, “it felt 
like the whole world was on my shoulders." 

After spending his early prison days 
laboring on outdoor work crews, he now 
works indoors handling the prison's con¬ 
struction contracts. He's hoping for a work 
release, maybe even with a company he 
worked with at Eaton. “I've been through 
the hardest time of my life; physically, men¬ 
tally, with my family," he says. “I would set¬ 
tle for working at McDonald's." 

He'd known the school registration was 
risky, and he wasn't surprised when I told 
him that was how the authorities had 
caught him. But he tries not to think too 
much about where he might be if only he'd 
kept his guard up a bit longer. “I don't see 
how I could have taken care of my family and 
kept my daughter out of all of this forever," 
he says. Mostly, he wants people to know 
he's remorseful for what he inflicted upon 
his coworkers, neighbors, and family. 

By intentionally disappearing, Sheppard 
didn't relieve himself of his burdens—he 
just swapped them for another set. “What 
was worse?" he wonders now. “What I was 
dealing with when I did this? Or what I 
had to deal with when I was on the run?" 

He does allow, on reflection, that a larger 
body of water might have made for a more 
convincing death. “That was one of the stu¬ 
pid things," he says, with a hint of laugh¬ 
ter in his eyes, “that I didn't go to a lake or 
something." 03 
//////////////////////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor evan ratliff (eratliff 
@atavist.net) wrote about dinosaur pro¬ 
teins in issue 17.07. 
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